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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


‘ Alla Giornata;’ or, To the Day. 3 vols. 
8vo. pp. 958. London, 1826. Saunders 
and Otley. 

‘Apove the door-way of a marble palace, 
which stands on the banks of the Arno, in 
Pisa, the inscription that gives the following 
story its title is to this day read.’ And this 
is a tale of Italy—of Italy the bright, the bril- 
liant, and the gay—of Italy the degraded 
and the base. In spite of all our critical 
stoicism,*we linger involuntarily on the scene 
of this romance, nor can we refuse our men- 
tal eye a glance at that which hath been—at 
that which is. Where are now the stern vir- 
tues of the Roman—his contempt of death, 
his inflexible integrity, his unyielding cou- 
rage, and his noble devotedness? Gone— 
evanished like a dream from the awakening 
brain—leaving but an imperfect and indis- 
tinct trace behind. The race of the high- 
minded is extinct, and the family of the brave 
exists no longer. Where contempt of death 
was, the assassin’s act of damning shame is; 
where integrity, organized dishonesty; where 
devotedness, unblushing treachery; atid where 
true courage, proverbial cowardice. The soul 
glories in the retrospect of the past, and sick- 
ens at the sight of the present. The chroni- 
cle of by-gone ages is teeming with its bright- 
hess; but shadows now rest upon the radiant 
pen, and the enduring words are writ in the 
darkness of their shame. 

* Alla Giornata’ is a work possessing many 
beauties and defects; its principal deficiency 
is the want of incidents,— there are no start- 
ling situations, and the attention of the read- 
er droops for lack of them. The plot is of 
common-place materials; no deep passion 
(so indigenous to Italy,) is displayed—no 
ardency of thought exhibited; and were it 
not for a few highly-interesting scenes, and a 
vivid and correct description of local scenery, 
this tale would be hardly worth perusal. Still 
there are apparent in its pages a detestation 
of priestly craft, and an abhorrence of politi- 
cal tyranny. We shall select our extracts al 
most at random, connecting by explanatory 
passages the elucidation they require. We 
quote the commencement :— 

‘Tidegarda Gherardesca was an only 
daughter,—her mother died in giving her 
birth; the most melancholy event that can 
mark the entrance of an individual into this 
world of trial, and one which too often 
throws a corresponding shade over the mind | 
of such offspring, when arrived at years of | 
reason. Thus, over the young Ildegarda | 
hung a gloom, which, however dispersed at | 
umes by a natural gaiety of disposition, ha- 
bitually tended to colour her existence. Her , 





moments of cheerfulness were brief; like the 
sunbeams which pass over nature’s fate dur- 
ing its dark and autumn showers, which 
* olisten but—and die.”’ 

With Ildegarda, her lover Ranieri Lanfre- 
ducci, and her once betrothed husband, Pa- 
fetta. Montescudajo, the chief interest exists ; 
the two former, of course, are, for a consider- 
able period, unfortunate iu their attachment: 
the latter, in the spirit of true romance, proves 
their deadliest and unceasing foe, and, in 
common custom, is eventually slain. This, 
and a few introductions of an English cap- 
tain, a female attendant, a mad woman, re- 
sembling Meg Merrilies, &c., form the whole 
of the plot. There are many vivid and elo- 
quent passages scattered through the work, 
and, in justice to the fair author, (Lady 
Charlotte Campbell,) we shall avail ourselves 
of their beauty ;— 

‘ Flow often does early disappointment fix 
asombre colouring on all out future pros- 
pects! distrust and false estimates of human 
life are the natural produce of a mind thus 
blighted in its spring time, while the reason 
and experience of maturer years can alone 
convince us of an error so fatal to peace, and 
show us the many gradations of happiness 
which we may make our own, even when the 


first dream of felicity is rudely destroyed.’— | 
| This is trath, 


The annexed quotation is finely written; 
but we cannot enter into the sentiments, 


which make the natural beauties of a land | 


compensate for the want of that civil and re- 
ligious liberty, without which life is a mere 
machine to do the bidding of priests and ty- 
rants :— 


‘ One evening, when her father had retired | 


to rest, she sought her favourite terrace, and 
gazing on the setting sun, her enthusiastic 
fancy caught the reflection of its glory. She 
called to remembrance the greatness of the 


land of her birth—its genius—its unrivalled | 


taste—its light of literature—its endless re- 
sources—its climate—ils powers of fascina- 
tion—its painting—and its poetry. And to 


| what pure region above the earth did she 


seem raised while under this exciting influ- 
ence! Dut the natural sun sunk down, and 
the moral sun, too, became obscured, and 
the dark side of things presented itself by con- 
trast im still denser obscurity to her mind. 


fer intense sense of se!f-debasement, in that 
‘of the ioral and constitutional degradation 


of the land of her fathers, clouded her tmag- 
nificent brow; yet it was something to in- 
dulge these feelings unchecked in solitude : 
for how often had they, when expressed, 
been dashed back upon herself by some cold 
calculating reasoning brought in action 
against her inspiring hopes, or been mocked 
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by a smile of sceptic contempt? “ No,” she 
thought, “there is no heart that beats with 
mine, save my dear father’s—and soon, how 
soon that may be stilled for ever!” At this 
idea her feelings quickly flowed in another 
channel, and the cold chill of reversed emo- 
tion crept through her veins. ‘‘ My child,” 
uttered a gentle voice, “ Fanciulla! (that en- 
dearing sound, in which the Italian language 
speaks so sweetly to the sense, and falls like 
music on the ear,) Funciulla, why do you 
weep?” “TJ was unconscious that I wept,” 
said Ildegarda, turning to her favourite Ca- 
matdolese ; “tears are rare with me—I often 
wish they were not so; there is a stifling of 
the breath they might relieve; but these big 
drops that obscure my sight are, I fear, the 
forerunners of gloom and tempest, not the 
soft showers that succeed the storm. I liave 
been thinking of many things; of my coun- 
try—of my father—of myself. The glory of 
the one has set in darkness, and the gloom of 
sorrow and degradation overhangs this once 
bright and noble land. My father—oh, mi- 
sery! the light of his declining sun is sinking 
fast too! and for myself, why should I re- 
main? worthless, insignificant that I am, to 
cumber this spot of earth with my existence !” 
** Why do you thus pursue shadows, and then. 
mourn that they elude your grasp? why call 
before you phantoms, and then speculate 
upon the appalling forms which they present, 
as though they were indeed embodied evils’ 
why seck for sorrow earlier than she need be 
found? Your country is not what it might 
be; but there is more of bliss in it neverthe- 
less, than in half the other nations upon earth 
Though tie children of its soil be impoverish- 
ed, though they be crushed by the tyrant and 
vexed by the stranger, they go forth into their 
fields, and the very beauty around that meets 
them, the very earth itself which t'e y tread, 
luxuriant in its produce and smiling in plenty, 
bids them forget their wrougs.”’” 

Woman is thus ably and justly apostro- 
phised ;— | 

‘Qh, woman! tender, delicate, timid 
woman! what hardships will ye not endure, 
what perils will ye not brave, what false ac- 
Cusations will ye not incur, to serve those 
you love? Nay, even motives of mere hu- 
manity and kindness will make you wholly 
forgetful of self! and it is for this sweet spi- 
rit of benevolence that ye are but too often 
blamed, too often defamed; and, alas! it is 
this which renders you frequently liable to 
become the victims of a devotedness, which 
those who are themselves incapable of, make 
it their buSiness to stigmatise as folly, or to 
brand with ridicule.’ 

There is a mournful majesty of style in the 
following, which is strictly and beautifully 

bl 





yf furniture, nay even the memorials of her 
, ° . 

OS - father’s heroism destroyed or lost, without 
8 ° ° " . 
a! shedding a tear—it was too vast a sorrow for 
; on: tr 

ae so feeble a tribute; but all the tenderness of 
art her nature dwelt among flowers and_per- 
jan fumes, all the soft weaknesses of a woman's 
bet ineflable fondness wy wounded here, and 
tte dropping. on a bench she covered her face 
5 with her hands, and yielded to the irrepres- 
att sible flow of tears, which burst from her eyes 


Noe and seemed to relieve her overcharged heart; 
'? the soft air of autumn wafted the redolence 
ty! of the dying leaves; and every now and then 
ae a brisker wind shook the sickly foliage from 
aa the decaying boughs, and covered her with 
ea their sear and yellow leaves, as it appeared 
an to her fanciful view, in token of sympathising 
+3 sorrow. She placed one of these withered 
ai & wanderers in her bosom, and said, * Fare- 
Pi well! L shall think of this hereafter!’ 

git: We shall close our extracts with a scene 
Sey of revolting horror. Rachaella, and Rada- 
nt gonda, her companion, are in the power of 
ati. Pafetta Montescudajo, and are consigned to 
‘. the care of Ugo, a cold-hearted villain :— 
4 “« Come,” he said, * don't be so squeam- 
2 ish; I will show you some good sport: we 
~ *} 


: am going, and I do not choose to leave you 
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concordant with the desolate situation of the | river, curiously habited in clothes that com- 
speaker :— pletely concealed their persons. 


‘ Iidegarda paused. “ So passes away all 
human greatness,” she said; and a sublime 
sensation, mingled with awe, secmed to give 
her that composure of spirit which arises 
from the greatness of sorrow, the selfhumi- 
liation of a mind chastened by the divine will. 
For the first time, Idegarda felt where true 
yrreatness alone resides; that greatness be- 
fore which all the principafities and powers 
of earth must shrink to utter insignificance. 
Thus impressed by a lesson which was not 
sent in vain, Ildegarda left the palace of her 
ancestors, and proceeded to her favourite 
Hower-garden: her steps were arrested by 
involuntary anguish at beholding this dear 
object of her care overgrown with weeds, 


<< Who are these?” said Radegonda. 
‘« They are fishermen,” answered Ugo ; 


and now they beheld masses floating on the 
river. 


‘There they come; ha ! ha! hal” 


laughed Ugo ; “ there come the large fish ; 
now see how they will be caught;” and first 
one man nearest to them stretched out an 
immense long pole with an iron hook fixed 
to the end of it; but the mass floated away, 
carried by the current to the opposite side, 
and then they observed the eagerness of the 
person stationed there to profit by this cir- 
cumstanee, and haul it 
There were shouts of success and joy echoed 
back from one of these men to the other, as 


towards himself. 


and the fountain which fed these flowery | if some wondcrous prize had been obtained, 


children of her love dried up; not a walk 
that was not tangled with briars, and covered 
with rank weeds, *f which had no business 
there ;” the carnations, her favourite flowers, 
which often for hours she had tended and 
cultured with her own hands, could not rear 
their delicate heads above the overtopping 
grass; and blighted and depressed, they 
showed some imperfect and halfwithered 
blossoms more melancholy to behold than 
% had they been uprooted altogether. — Ilde- 
garda had seen the proud monuments of 
man, the gorgeous hangings, the precious 


re 


a* 
~~ «bee 





te. in showers of weeping. It was long indulged, 


are going a-fishing,” and again he laughed. 
*«*T do not like fishing,” replied Rachaella. 
‘ “ No matter for that, you must go; for I 


here alone: besides, you never saw such 





fishing as this in all your lifetime.” 


‘It was a relief to gain even a shadow of | 


liberty ; and as they approached the clear 
| and joyous-looking waters of the Serchio, 


the margin of the stream, they observed 


several men posted at opposite sides of the | 


i. 
Res 


while curses from the disappointed person 
rent the air with terrifie and blasphemous 
sounds, 
more of these floating masses collected toge- 
ther by the circling eddies of the stream, and, 
as it were, adhering to each other: fresh 
bursts of noise were reiterated, and Ugo, 
letting go the arms of his companions, darted 
forward, as if unable to resist the temptation, 
and with an instrument which lay on the 


Very quickly came two or three 


river’s brink, apparently for the purpose, he 
pulled one of these bundles to shore —terrific, 
never-to-be- forgotten sight! — it was a bloated 
human body! He proceeded to rifle its gar- 
ments with some smaller implements with 


which he was provided, and spared no curses 
when he found there was no spoil; exclaim- 
ing as he pushed it back into the Serchio, 


‘* There go, poison the fishes; thou art only 


good for that.” 


'"9 


‘* Merciful Ifeaven !” cried Rachaella, 


“Jet us, I implore you, return back to our 


prison. What are these fearful sights ?— 


why are we brought to witness them ? 
y § 


© Tyo you not know that the plague is at 
Pisa, and that they are flinging the bodies in 


the river by hundreds a-day, and sometimes 
there is good picking to be had from them, 


if they have died without any relations near 
them: they are often well laden, and bring a 
good profit. Our dress is well adapted for 
the business—the pitch and tar is an inch 
thick upon it.” 

‘« Put is this,” said Rachaclla, “ your 
promised care of us? Why, at this moment, 
the hand of death may be upon us, and you 
may thus have murdered us. Depend upon 
it, this will be known, and you will yet rue 
the day.” 

‘« Well, well, I thought to divert you ; 
but since you make such a noise about it, 
get ye home, and it will be long enough ere 
Ugo again tries to do you a favour,” ’ 

There are several pieces of poetry inter- 
spersed through these volumes, but their ge- 
neral merit is not above mediocrity. 

‘Alla Giornata’ might have been made a 
spirit-stirring tale. The time and country, 
in which the incidents had birth, were favor- 
able for historical research; glorious associa- 


* many a fond thought of past days crowded | tions might have clung to the then present ; 
in Rachaella’s mind. When they reached | and the present might have abounded in in- 
_ tense interest. 


There is occasionally a slo- 
venliness of style: but, as a whole, the work 


before us is one the deficiencies of which ma 
be attributed to the meagreness of its plot 
and the general monotony of its sentences 





rs, 


BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
AUGUST. PARTS I. AND ITI. 


A rew years back, and a search for a ‘ cleyor 
article’ in a magazine usually proved as fruit 
less a task as that of the satirical Philosopher 
of old, for anhonest man. A patronage-jp. 
ploring description of some noteless ‘ seay’ 
belonging to some noteless esquire, explana. 
tory of the plate ‘ curiously engraved on cop. 
per, or, at the close of the volume, a clue to 
the sample of the publisher's loyalty and the 
artist’s ingenuity, in the form of a frontis. 
piece, representing ‘ Britannia, attended og 
one side by Science, on the other, by Mars 
receiving from the hands of History, &e. &e. 
&e.—A ‘ moral tale,’ entitled Edward and 
Henry, or the Fruits of Dissipation, a page of 
which, read by our prudent forefathers, afte 
supper, to the family, apprentices included, 
served to insure the whole party, a sound 
sleep during the night—an account of a eu- 
rious Roman vase, lately dug up, &c.~—-The 
news of the week, political and domestic 

Births, marriages, and deaths; then the poetry, 
consisting of the laureate’s Ode on his Ma- 


jesty’s Birth-day, or the New Year; an Imi- 


tation of Horace; Lines to Delia, by Da- 
mon; beginning, ‘Come, Delia, lay aside 
thy crook,’ &c. &c.—usually formed the con- 
tents of the magazines of not very remote 
days—of days when people wrote either very 
excellently or very execrably, and when the 
execrable preponderated most frightfully. 

‘Mais nous avons changé tout cela,’ and 
the importance now attached to the literature 
of magazines may be estimated by the single 
circumstance, that wr, of ‘ the ungentle craft,’ 
think it worthy the notice of our grave selves. 

The truth is, that, notwithstanding the bad 
names with which our brethren are so fre- 
quently saluted, we are at least possessed of 
one virtue—gratitude; and having a very 
particular dislike to the appearance of its op- 
posite in others, would fain let the world 
know how much it is indebted, for the pre- 
sent proud state of its literature, to these, its 
‘fishing boats,’ as we think Southey very 
aptly terms them. 

Magazines, then—pshaw—there is the 
‘compositor,’ acting the part of Procrustes, 
and lopping off from the work of a fellow la- 
bourer, one of the finest paragraphs, next to 
our own, ever penned, to suit his detestable 
limits. We have no notion of flashing the 
‘wits from our fluent’ pens to no purpose ; 
ergo, good reader, we omit the sketch of the 
rise and progress of periodical literature, with 
which we intended to favour you, and, follow- 
ing the Horatian maxim, plunge at once “in 
medias res.’ 

Second in point of talent only, the work 
before us has, we are informed, outstripped 
all its cotemporaries in the extent of its sale 
—the result of a Cobbett-like reputation, ¢! 
which, we believe, it is beginning to be 
heartily ashamed. Without sufficient mertt, 
perhaps, in its outset, to enable it to acquire, 
by its merit alone, any very extensive degree 





of popularity, principle it abandoned and re- 
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— 
sorted to vulgarity and abuse. The plan of 
course succeeded, and has becn followed by 
other periodicals of a lower grade. A very 
small portion of wit, when unrestrained by 
any honourable consideration whatever, is 
sufficient to produce no small effect. The 
good people of England love to see their 
neighbours bespattered, provided the thing 
be done cleverly, as well as, if not better than, 
any nation under the sun, and in this way 
they are considerably indebted to Blackwood. 
But of all the qualities of £ Muga,’ none, in 
our opinion, equals its conceit. It is done 
nobly, fess would disgust us, and more, we defy 
the whole world of literature to produce. Ye 
Gods ! what exquisite things are the conccit 
and impudence of ‘Maga!’ They resemble 
the best absurdities of the German stories— 
too outrageous for improbability. If our read- 
ers feel any ambition to acquire the nervous 
power of Lyron’s prose style, let them study 
Blackwood, that is, if they escape dying with 
laughter at his modest assertion, that his was 
the school in which the noble bard was 
taught. Powers of impudence! Blackwood 
teach Byron! Most heartily do we regret the 
unusual irritability which induced us to fling 
the number enriched with this, of course, in- 
disputable truth into the fire. Notwithstand- 
ing the narrow limits prescribed to us, we 
should be desperate enough to make very co- 
pious extracts from that same article, as af- 
fording a very fair specimen, alike of the 
beauties as of the faults of Blackwood. 

Talking of limits, reminds us that we are 
almost at our sticking point, and therefore we 
proceed to take a cursory glance at the pair 
of numbers, with which we are this month 
favoured. 

The first paper, in the first part, is a re- 
view of Capt. Clias’s Elementary Course of 
Gymnastics, done in Blackwood’s best style. 
In the second, My Transmogrifications, we 
dare say many of our readers will find their 
own resemblance. First Love is not much 
to our taste; nor does the Man with the Nose 
conclude well, although excellently mysteri- 
ous in the beginning. The paper, entitled 
Reminiscences of Sheridan, is exceedingly 
barren of reminiscences. It is, in fact, mere- 
ly a string of contradictions of Moore, whose 
work it is now the fashion to decry. 

We hate politics, except in newspapers ; 
and here we have an article of length suffi- 
cient to surfeit even the most passionate ad- 
mirer. It bears the very learned title of Stric- 
tures on the Parliamentary Logic of Philoso- 
phical Statesmen. Its tenour is abuse, in not 
very measured terms, of the present system 
of ‘liberalism.’ The object of the writer (a 
furious old tory,) is apparently to prove a 
fact with which we imagined all the world 
acquainted,—that the present administration 
are guilty of the very serious crime of adopt- 
'ng “new opinions.’ So much the better, say 
we, and so much the better we dare say will 
be the exclamation of the majority of our 
readers, We have felt too long the evils 
epi: from a want of sufficient honesty in 
ee to avow, and turn from, the rot- 
a of old Principles, not to lift up our 

—~<S Mhost rejoicingly to welcome a change, 
even though the issue be problematical, Lord 





Liverpool and Mr. Canning are assailed with 
unsparing fury, and the writer seems most 
seriously chagrined at the approbation with 
which the measures of his lordship and Mr. 
Canning are received by the newspapers. 
‘That,’ he observes, ‘ which a French writer 
of some eminence says of bad books, 1s 
equally true of bad measures and systems, 
—‘ Quelque fois on lgue par sotlise parce- 
qu’on n’entend pas les matiéres dont il s’agit, 
et que l’on trouve beau ce que l'on ne com- 
prend pas.’ True, but we must also observe 
that quelque fois on abuse par sotttse, parce- 
qu’on n’entend pas les matiéres dont il s’agit, 
et que l’on trouve mauvais ce que lon ne com- 
prend pas. This appears to be the case with 
our author. 

Part 2 contains Hints for the Holidays—a 
very charming paper ; The Wedding in Court, 
from which Mr. Peake might manufacture a 
capital melodrame; a paper on Grafenstein, 
in which its author is accused of conceit; 
‘La pelle se moque du fourgon ;’ The Awfu’ 
Night, from Mansie Wauch’s Autobiogra- 
phy—exceedingly clever; and an interesting 
account of the death of Murat, from which 
we should like to extract, but our limits for- 
bid. There are also some exquisite little 
poetical morceaur: one, by Delta, entitled 
Time’s Changes, we shall certainly take the 
first opportunity of inserting in the pages of 
The Literary Chronicle. 

Upon the whole, we think there 1s more to 
praise than to blame in these numbers, al- 
though it must be confessed, that when less 
severe, Maga loses a portion of her caustic 


brilliancy. 





By the 


Anne Boleyn: a Dramatic Poem. 
pp. 168. 


Rev. H. H. Mirman.  8vo. 

London, 1826. Murray. 
Dramatic poetry is of all poetry the most 
difficult; to embody the clashing passions of 
human nature, to search after the hidden 
springs of mortal conduct, and to draw forth 
from the silent soul an awakened impulse 
is mo easy task: that eye must be searching 
indeed, and that voice truly eloquent, which 
can discover and ably describe them. Mr. 
Milman is a professor of poetry: this title 
almost startles us. To censure one of the 
poetical corner stones of Oxford’s university 
may smack of temerity ; but maugre his high 
sounding situation and his blazoned claims 
to excellence, we yet, in that honest spinit of 
truth which must ever characterise us, will 
tell that reverend gentleman that in dramatic 
poetry he fails—that deep passion is by him 
totally disregarded and nature vilely spurned, 
and the monotonous euphony of a line more 
attended to than the rough originality of a 
thoucht. 

In the poem before us there is a classical 
coldness which completely petrifies the better 


portions of humanity, and at the conclusion | 


we neither feel instructed nor amused; a | 
listless satiety hangs over the perusal, and | 
the cadenza of each rounded period serves as | 
an opiate. We mean not to assert that the | 
reverend gentleman is not elegant,—true— 

most courtly so: if we were to scan each | 
line, and weigh it in the strictest scale of cri- | 
ticism, possibly not any would be found want- | 





ing; but this will not satisfy the true dra- 
matic taste; we are arriving at better things 
—we require to hear the exquisite voice of 
Nature speaking to our hearts and ears, and 
not the palling rise and fall of ten-syllabic 
declamation. It would be difficult to extract 
a passage which might not in some measure 
please the practised ear, but monotony must 
be caused by repetition, and a single scene 
would fully illustrate our opinions. The fot- 
lowing is a soliloquy of the Queen Anne Bo- 
leyn, when the waning affection of the king 
first discovered itself by his coldness and in- 
creasing inattention :— 
‘I am alone—alone— 
Nor that cold bateful pomp of fawning faces 
Pursues me, nor the true officious love 
Of those whose hearts I would not wring, by 
seeming 
The wretch I am: so pour thee forth, mine 
heart, 
Pour thy full tide of bitterness; for queens 
Must weep in secret when they weep. I saw 
it— 
‘Twas no foul vision—with unblinded eyes 
I saw it: his fond hands, as once in mine, 
Were wreath’d in her’s; he gazed upon her 
face 
Even with those sorcerous eyes, no woman 
looks at— 
I know it, ah! too well—nor madly dote. 
That cloquence, the self-same burning words 
That seize the awe-struck soul, when weakest, 
thrill’d 
Her vainly-deaf averted ears.—Oh, Heaven ! 
I thank thee that I cursed her not, nor him. 
Jane Seymour, like a sister did I deem thee ; 
But what of that? Thou'rt heaven-ordain'’d to 
visit 
Her sins upon the head of her that dared 
To love, to wed another's lord. May’st thou 
Ne’er know the racking anguish of this hour, 
The desolation of this heart! But thou, 
Oh! thou, my crime, my madness! thou on 
whom 
The loftiest woman had been proud tg date, 
Had he been master of a straw-roof’d cottage ’ 
Was’t just to awe, to dazzle the young mind, 
That deem’d its transport loyal admiration, 
Submissive duty all, till it awoke 
And found it thrilling, deepest woman’s love ” 
Too late, too early disabused—would Heaven 
That I were still abused! Long, long I’ve feit 
Love's bonds fall one by one from thy pali’d 
heart. 
Oh! the fond falsehoods of my credulous soul! 
War, policy, religion, all the cares 
Of kingdoms, Europe's fate within thy hands, 
I pleaded to myself to justify 
Thy cold estrangement. 
Well, ‘tis o’er, and I 
Must sit alone on my cold eminence, 
All women’s envy, mine own scorn and pity. 
And all the sweetness of these virgin lips, 
And all the pureness of this virgin bosom, 
And all the tondness of this virgin heart, 
Forgotten, turn’d to scorn—perchance to loath- 
ing. 





Heaven! was no way but this, and none but He 

To scourge this guilty heart?) Thy will be 
done. 

I’ve still a noble father, and a brother, 

And, powers of grace! my mother—kill her 
not, 

Break not her beart,—for sure ‘twill break to 
hear it. 

My child, my child, thou only wilt not fee) it : 


Thy parent o’er thy face may weep, nor thou 
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Be saddes for her misery ; thou wilt love me 


Though thy false father seorn and loathe. My 
mother— 

Ol! ne'er before would I have fled thy pre- 
sence : 


Betray me not, my tear swoln cyes.” 


In the preceding quotation, there is no- 
thing in the mechanism to condemn, and yet 
much poetically to censure. Her grief is of 
the most common-place cast, and, as a whole, 
it is as musical a drawl and whise as a 
Sleepy reader might wish to lull him to re- 
pose. The Protestant’s Hymn to the Virgin, 
a lyrical effort, is more to our taste, though 
we question the propriety of introducing so 
long an effusion into a dramatic poem. The 
character of Angelo Caraffa, a Jesuit, is the 
only one which is supported with something 
of natural effect; his is the wily machination 
ofa plotting heart, and this disciple of Igna- 
tus Loyala ts at least true to actual life. 
Queen Anne, the imperious Harry, Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and Stephen Gardiner, can 
multis aliis, speak their sentences as drowsily 
and musically as need to be. 
~ Anne’ Boleyn will ‘not detract much from 
the already-acquired fame of the reverend au- 
author, as itis nearly on a par with his other 
works; but he can never hope to be eminent, 
while he scorns the voice and words of na- 
wre, and. adopts, in their stead, the mea- 
sured march of euphonious expression. 
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A Treatise on Diet ; with a View to establish, 
on practical grounds, a System ef Rules, for 
the Prevention and Cure of the Diseases in- 
cident toa Disordered State of the Diges- 
twe Functions. By J. A. Patus, M.D. 


PF. R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of } 


Physicians, &c &c. . 8vo. pp. 307. Lon- 

don, 1826. T. and G. Underwood. 
Tus is a valuable treatise, and one which 
will be welcome, not only to the professional 
brethren of the author, but to the public ge- 
nerally ; for it is not devoted exclusively to 
the science of medicine, but treats of subjects 
cegmzable by the million, and in a style 
which they are enabled to comprehend and 
relish. The public have long decided that 
the old proverb, ‘ too many cooks,’ &e., may 
be fairly parodied, since it is a lamentable 
fuct, that many a patient has been spoiled by 
a superabundance of physicians. Nor while 
the latter contrive to differ as they do, upon 
©<O many important as well as trivial topics 
allied to the materta medica, is it possible that 
the public should entertain much respect for 
their doctrines, or place much confidence in 
their prescrilLed specifics. It is not our in- 
tention, however, to enter into any doctrinal 
or disputable points; contenting ourselves 
with remarking that Dr. Paris manages these 
with as much temper and ability as any wri- 
ter with whom we are acquainted. He does 
not affect te undervalue the labours of pre- 
ceding authors, but asserts, that since Dr. 
Fordyce’s and other able works were pub- 
lished, physiology, .as well as chemistry, has 
advanced with rapid strides. 

* Pathology has thrown off the mystic veil 
with which the humoral doetrine had invest- 
ed her, and the views, as well as the language 
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ponding revolutions. Facts alone remain 


unchanged; but those are so buried in the 


ruins of the fallen fabric, that, unless they be 
rescued from the confused mass, their intrin- 


sic value inust be entirely lost: any work, 


therefore, carefully collated, with the view of 
accomplishing such an object, even should it 
present but little novelty, must prove an ac- 
ceptable offering ta the intelligent part of the 
community.’ 

We deem it unnecessary to occupy the 
time of our readers by any account of the 
first part of this treatise, which is entitled An 
Anatomical View of the Digestive Organs 
and the Physiological History of Digestion. 
The second part is devoted to the considera- 
tion of various weighty matters connected 
with the materia alunentaria. In the course 
of this discussion, we meet with many acute 
observations upon the comparative advan- 
taxes of animal and vegetable food :— 

‘On account of the superior nutritive 
power of animal matter, it is equally evident 
that the degree of bodily exertion, or exer- 
cise, sustained by an individual, should not 
be overlooked in an attempt to adjust the 
proportion in which animal and vegetable 
food should be mixed. Persons of sedentary 
habits are oppressed, and ultimately become 
diseased, from the excess of nutriment which 
a full diet of animal food will oecasion: such 
a condition, by some process not understood, 
is best corrected by acescent vegetables. It 
is well known that artisans and labourers, in 
the confined manufactories of large towns, 
suffer prodigiously in their health whenever a 
failure occurs in the crops of common fruits : 
this fact was remarkably striking in the years 
1804 and 1805. Young children and grow- 
ing youths generally thrive upon a generous 
diet of Animal food: the excess of nutritive 
matter is consumed in the development of 
the body, and, if properly digested, imparts 
strength without repletion. Adults and old 
persons comparatively require but a small 
proportion of aliment, unless the nutritive 
inovement be accelerated by violent exercise 
and hard labour.’ 

The seventeenth century suffered severely 
from the ravages of the scurvy, the mortality 
arising from which was alarmingly extensive. 
The art of gardening, at least in this country, 
was then in its infancy ; nor were the most 
ordinary productions of the kitchen garden 
cultivated here until the reign of Catharine 
of Arragon: ‘ indeed,’ says Dr. Paris, ‘ we 
are told that this queen could not procure a 
salad, until a gardener was sent for from the 
Netherlands to raise it.” He remarks, upon 
this anecdote, that, ‘since the change thus 
happily introduced into our diet, the ravages 
of the scurvy are tnknown, We wish we 
could agree with or believe our author. Sure- 
ly he speaks comparatively ; if not, his know- 
ledge must be lamentably restricted. 

Krom some clever remarks upon the vari- 
ous qualities of meats, and their peculiar ef- 


fects upon the digestive organs, we extract | 


the following :— 

‘It is, perhaps, not possible to appreeiate 
or express the exact degree of firmness which 
will confer the highest order of digestibility 


of medical science; have uwidergone cofrres- \ upon food: indeed, this zero may vary in dif- 
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ferent individuals; but we are taught by ex- 
perience that no meat is so digestible as ten- 
der mutton: when well conditioned, it ap- 
pears to possess that degree of consistence 
which is most congenial to the stomach; and 
in this country it is perhaps more universally 
used than any other animal food. Wedde; 
mutton, or the flesh of the castrated animal, 
is in perfection at five years, and is by far the 
sweetest and most digestible ; ewe mutton is 
best at two years old. Beef appears to he 
not so easy of digestion; its texture is firmer, 
but it is equally nutritive. Much, however, 
will depend upon the period which has elaps. 
ed since the death of the animal, and more 
upon the method of cookery. In short, it 
would be worse than useless to attempt the 


construction of any scale to represent the nu- 


tritive and digestive qualities of the different 
species of food: the observations here. intro- 
duced are merely noticed for the sake of il- 
lustrating those general principles, whose ap- 
plication can alone afford us any rational 
theory of diet.’ 

We have not found it necessary to wait till 
this time of day, to discover the real utility 
and attractive qualities of good cookery. Ne- 
vertheless, we will quote Dr. P.’s tribute to 
this important art :— prt 

‘It has been observed, that the useful ob- 
ject of cookery is to render aliments agreea- 
ble to the senses, and of easy digestion; in 
short, to spare the stomach a drudgery which 
can be more easily performed by a spit or 
stew-pan,—that of loosening the texture, or 
softening the fibres of the food; and which 
are essential preliminaries to its digestion. 
A no less important effect is produced by 
rendering it more palatable; for it is a fact, 
which L shall have to consider on a_ future 
occasion, that the gratification which attends 
a favourite meal is, in itself, a specific sti- 
mulus to the organs of digestion, especially 
in weak and debilitated habits.’ | 

While upon this subject, it may not be 
improper to afford our readers an opportu- 
nity of comparing notes with Dr. Paris upon 
certain processess, with which, in one shape 
or other, they are all, doubtless, well ac- 
quainted :— a 

‘ Boiling.—-By this operation the princi 
ples not properly soluble are rendered sotter, 
more pulpy, and consequently easier of di- 
gestion; but the meat, at the same time, 1s 
deprived of some of its nutritive properties, 
by the removal of a portion of tts soluble 
constituents: the albumen and gelatin are 
also acted upon; the former being solidified, 
and the latter converted into a gelatimous 
substance. If, therefore, our meat be boiled 
too long or too fast, we shall obtain, where 
the albumen predominates, as in beef, a hard 
and indigestible mass, like an overboiled egg; 
or, where the gelatin predominates, 4s % 
young meats, such as veal, a gelatinous sub- 
stance, equally injurious to the digestive +: 
gans. Young and viscid food, therefore, 2 
veal, chickens, Kc, are more wholesome 
when roasted than when boiled, and = 
easier digested. Dr. Prout has very justly 
remarked, that the boiling temperature 1S wi 
high for a great many of the processes © 
cooking, and that a lower temperature au a 
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vi greater lime, OF a oe of infusion, are ; browning or hardening of the sufface pte- Neurophobia and Gastromania ; or, Nervine 
‘el better adapted for most 0 — — is no- | vents the evaporation of the juices of the Madness and Stomachic Insanity. By a 
tet torious with substances intenc ed to be stewed, meat, which imparts a peculiar tenderness to Member of the Faculty. 12mo. pp. 144. 
| P which, even in cookery books, are directed to j it. It is the form selected, as the most eligi- London, 1826. Sherwood and Co. 
me be boiled slowly, (that is, not at all,) and for | ble, by those who seek to invigorate them-}] Crkres this is a most astounding title ! 
al] a considerable tme. The ignorance and | selves by the art of training. Madness in our nerves and insanity in our 
de. prejudice ype - a ne is very| * Baking.—The peculiarity of this process stomach! The one seem to tremble, and the , 
nal great, and com quel rey ifficu ly; yet, depends upon the substance being heated in| other quails, even at the thought. Our author 
the when we take ome — their importance, | a confined space, which does not permit the | is evidently a wag, and one of the first order; 
apn and how ny aS _— connected with | escape of the fumes arising fiom it: the but we must rebel against such bold asser- 
whe health, they wit e foun be deserve no small meat is, therefore, from the retention of the tions as these. Ie has addressed himself to 
a share of our ——. rs. re loss occasioned | juices, rendered more sapid and tender. But delicate, capricious, and insubordinate sto- 
one by boiling partly « epends upon the melting | baked meats aro not so easily digested, on machs, and to ‘weak, whimsical, and irrita- 
aps- of the fat, but chiefly from the solution of the | account of the greater retention of their oils, ble nerves.” And is it thus that he would 
a gelatine and osmazone: mutton generally | which are, morever, in an empyreumatic calm the first and soothe the latter?’ We are 
ie loses about one-fifth, and beef about one-| state. Such dishes accordingly require the | aware that there are fashionable complaints, 
the fourth, of its original weight. Boiling is par- | stimulus of various condiments, to increase and we are likewise aware that there are 
aa ticularly applicable to vegetables, rendering | the digestive powers ofthe stomach.” =|: many fashionable phrases by which they are 
ined them more soluble in the stomach, and de- Dr. P. paints, very powerfully, the injuri- designated ; but such a forward and conclu- 
on. priving them of a considerable quantity of ous tendency of an indulgence in a multipli- | sive aflirmation we never remember to have 
wh ait, SO injurious to weak stomachs. But, | city of dishes :— | met with. It may certainly be productive of 

ap. even in this case, the operation may be car- ‘The stomach being distended with soup, good, for the biliary boarding-school miss, 
ini ried to an injurious extent: thus, potatoes the digestion of which, from the very nature nervinely shaking with the excitation of the 

are frequently boiled to the state of a dry, in- | of the operations which are necessary for its last new romance, will not, in spite of her 
tl sipid powder, instead of being preserved in | completion, would in itself be a sufficient la- | fears, allow that she has either madness in 
ility that state in which the parts of which they | bour for that organ, is next tempted with fish, her nerves or insanity tn her stomach, and 

Ne. are composed are rendered soft and gelatin- | rendered indigestible from its sauces; then possibly, to escape such an imputation, wilt 
i te ous, So as to retin their shape, yet be very with Hesh and fowl; the vegetable world, as | forget or conquer either of her usual com- 

easily separated, On the other hand, the | an intelligent reviewer has observed, is ran- | plaints. 

a! cabbage tribe and carrots are frequently not | sacked from the eryptogamia upwards; and | In his prefatorial observations, our author 
tain boiled long enough, in which state they are | to this miscellaneous aggregate, is added the | compliments his fellow-craftsmen, for, he as- 
i. lughly indigestible. In conducting this pro- | pernicious pasticcios of the pastry-cook, and | serts, ‘so many contrary and conflicting opini-’ 
hich cess, it Is necessary to pay some attention to the complex combinations of the confec- ) ons are there on the doctrine of hn alth and 
“ge the quality of the water employed : thus, | tioner. All these evils, and many more, have | the principles on which human life is sup- 
o~ inutton boiled in bard water is more tender | those who move in the ordinary society of | ported, that the goddess Safus, herself, seems 
hich and juicy than when soft water is used; | the present day to contend with, It is not; ' have retired in dudgeon fronr the hygeian 
ae while vegetables, on the contrary, are render- to one or two good dishes, even abundantly } temple, and to have left her numerous priests 
be dered harder and less digestible when boiled | indulged in, but to the overloading the sto- and votaries, sickening by the very means of 
fact, TH hard water. . — mach, that such strong objections are to be health, to get out of the vortex in the best 
ture Rousting.—By this process the fibrine is | urged; nine persons in ten eat as much soup | Manner they can ; for took which way’ you 
sl corrugated, the albumen coagulated, the fat} and fish as would amply suffice for a meal, will, such is the present state of medical prac- 
ae Inquified, and the water evaporated. As the | and, as far as soup and fish are concerned, | "ce, that— 
ally operation proceeds, the surface becomes first | would rise from the table, not only satisfied, | Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 

brown, and then scorched ; and the tendin- | but saturated. A new stimulus appears in Aud here Charybdis fills the deep with storms ° 
~ ous parts dre rendered softer and gluey. | the form of stewed beef, or célelettes a la su- This is certainly candid, and, we sincerely 
sins ete always be taken that the meat | préme; then comes a Bayonne or Westphalia | believe, too true. Another sweeping cen- 
pon oe = or - — it to be ham, or a pickled tongue, or some analogous | sure :—‘To the disgrace of the medical pro- 
rape — esse 3 for, althoug in such a state salted, but proportionately indigestible dish, | fession, in nothing has their own want ot 

a. ay contain more nutriment, yet it will be | and of each of these enough for a single | brains been so’ clearly demonstrated, as their 

less digestible, on account of the density of its | meal. But this is not all; game follows; | liking the different parts of the brain to 
baal texture. This fact has been satisfactorily | and to this again succeeds the sweets, and a | every thing which they do not resemble.’ 

fer, ie by the experiments of Spallanzani; | quantity of cheese. The whole is crowned Lravo, author! we cannot accuse thee of 

die esr pe ye observes, that “ boiled, and | with a variety of flatulent fruits aud indiges- | modesty! Thou seemest as a Titan of eld 

>, 19 jue, ~— -_ meat, 1S — tible knick-knacks, included under the name | scaling the heaven of truth, and strutting like 
ties, a : noatapag nin ab matter loses of dessert, in whicli we must not forget to|a colossus over the whole medicinal work 
uble e by roasting than by boiling: it has | notice a mountain of sponge cake. Thus, | Hide your ‘diminished heads,’ ye advocates 
in een stated above, that by this latter process | then, is is, that the stomach is made to re- | of those ‘ modern bug-bears, indigestion, the 

Ged, — loses one-fifth, and beef one fourth; | ceive, not one full meal, but a succession of bile, and nerves,’ for a ‘ chiel’s amang ye, 

sone “aoe these meats lose about one- meals rapidly following each other, and vying with his ‘ elegant, select, and simplified pre- 

viled en weight. In roasting, the loss | in their miscellaneous and pernicious nature | scriptions, and ye and your ‘gallipot Latin 
hore arises from the melting out of the fat, and the | with the ingredients of Macbeth’s caldron. | shall be heard of no more. Fly, ye wigged 
cad a of the water; but the nutritious | Need the philosopher, then, any longer won- | and long-sticked faculty, for your ‘ oecupa- 

c . > , s > : 4 ° . “ ’ 

098 re nd remains condensed in the cooked so- | der at the increasing number and severity of | tion's gone, and your * calling and election 

5 in ; whereas, in boiling, the gelatine is partly | dyspeptic complaints, with their long train of } are no ionger ‘sure.’ And ye, oh fashionists,: 

sub- ee Roast are, therefore, more nu- | maladies, amongst the higher classes of so- regard no longer the time o’day set apart for 

ane te - — meats. ciety? “ Innumerabiles morbos non miruberis, | gastronomy, but when ‘ your stomachs, like 

», as ail fn 4 process 13, perhaps, the | coguos numera. a young rooks, cry craw, craw, craw, there 

ome done os ce e of all the culinary opera- In taking our leave of Dr. Paris, we can- | "18 nothing equal to a regular good tuck vut, 
are Seat a heat is applied through the me- | not forbear reiterating the opimon with | —it is far preferable to pecking every now 

istly pte 0 oiling oil, or fat, which is rendered which we sct out, namely, that he has pro- and then ; and a healthier chyle is the con- 

; 100 - eens and therefore extremely liable | duced a work which will be not less valuable ere | 

s of isagree with the stomach. to the public than to the practitioner, aud jut a truce to badinage. The work be- 

nd a Broiling.—By this operation, the sudden , one which we feel 1t cur duty to recommend } fore us is ably and plainly written ; 1ts vamous 





























most cordially to both. 
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compartments are executed with ability, and 
many satisfactory deductions may be drawn 
from its manly tenets. There is often, (as 
our readers will have observed,) a dash of 
vulgarity in its style; but ‘a bit of good 
truth’ is acceptable, particularly on medicinal 
subjects. The advantages of early retiring to 
bed and early rising are amply illustrated ; 
the many stomachic diseases perspicuously 
shown, and remedies proposed, which seem 
to have their foundation in experience and 
practical knowledge. The annexed simile 
will sufficiently make known the quaint 
truisms in their author’s style :— 

‘The human frame has not altogether in- 
aptly been compared to a watch, of which 
the heist is the main spring, the stomach the 
regulator; and that which we put into it, the 
key by which this complicated piece of me- 
chanism is wound up; the pulse, which is re- 
gulated by the state and contents of the sto- 
mach, the vibrations of the pendulum; the 
countenance, the index or dial, by which one 
may “tell what o'clock it is,” and whether it 
be high water or low watcr, either with a 
man’s health or his purse; to say nothing of 
his outer appendages, which may resemble 
the case, and which will frequently be found 
to correspond with the “ ¢ime o° day” pointed 
out by the dial, whether it be gold, silver, 
copper, or brass. But the nerves, these con- 
founded nerves! to what part of the time- 
keeper shall they be compared? suppose we 
gay to the chain, which may be too slack or 
too tight; or, if you please, it may be nei- 
-ther the one nor the other, but, on the con- 
trary, so equipoized, as to keep time with the 
Hiorse Guards, to a minute. The first then, 
that is, whether the chain or the nerves 
be too slack or too tight, is an irregular 
or an unhealthy state; the second, a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for, either 
in a watch or a man, aye! or in a woman 
either, or in an animal or a machine of 
any description, is a regular or healthy 
state. Wind up the chain too tight, or 
relax it too much, every corresponding part 
is deranged; break the chain, and tlicre is 
an end of all movement, good or bad. 
Here then is health, corresponding with re- 
gularity; too fast or too slow, irregularity ; 
but when the main spring loses its elasticity, 
and the chain is broken, it is then—no go— 
and all is stopped !’ 

But other cares demand our attention, and 
we take leave of Nervine Madness and Sto- 
machic Madness, recommending zt, not them, 
to those who may be afflicted. 





The Wanderer of Scandinavia; or, Sweden 
Delivered, in five cantos, and other Poems. 
By Srpevva Evizasetn Hatriercp. In 
2 vols. 12mo. pp. 342. Longman and Co. 

WERE we not unwilling ‘to break butterflies 

upon the wheel of criticism ;’ or could we, 

with the convenient complacency of some of 
our contemporaries, divest ourselves of a feel- 
ing of kindliness and courtesy towards all the 
labourers in the vineyard of literature, and 
particularly towards writers of that sex which 
contributes so much, and in so many ways, 
to the happiness of ours, we feel pretty con- 
fident of beimg seldom without a mark for our 
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malice or our wit. The disciples of honest 
Touchstone, who rhyme you every hour in 
the day, dinners and sleeping times only ex- 
cepted, have increased so alarmingly of late, 
that we begin to entertain very serious ap- 
prehensions as to the result. But the assur- 
ances of Sibella Elizabeth Hatfield ought, 
perhaps, to quiet our minds, for, speaking 
upon the same subject, she says:— 


‘The extraordinary number of poetical pro-- 
ductions that have appeared in this century, 
and the no less extraordinary powers mani- 
fested in many of them, may justly claim for 
it the title of the Age of Song: for though it 
uphappily exhibit instances of the perversion 
of splendid genius, to the unhallowed pur- 
pose of glossing over the deformities of Vice, 
and seeking to extend, and strengthen the de- 
structive sway of Infidelity; still must it be 
admitted that no past period presents such 
an assemblage of genuine bards, if the dis- 
play of the most vivid powers of imagination, 
and the purest natural feeling have any share 
in procuring that “sacred name.” To at- 
tempt an appearance in the department of 
poetic literature, is to invite a comparison 
with every species of excellence, and conse- 
quently to hazard rejection and contempt :— 
nor does this observation apply only to those 
who are properly the Guardians of Public 
Taste, but to every reader whose judgment 
has been at once formed, and delighted, with 
the exquisite compositions of the present day.’ 


The fair author then accounts for having, 
in her own person, become one of this in- 
teresting multitude, by the very novel and 
unhacknied plea of the ‘frequent solicitations 
of a few valuable and beloved friends.’ Alas, 
had these valuable friends no other means of 
evincing their amiable interest in the welfare 
of the lady, than that of inducing her, in the 
blunt language of Shakspeare, to make herself 
egregiously ” Poor Gustavus Vasa! 
of what crimes wert thou guilty, besides those 
of courage and patriotism, that thou shouldst 
be made the butt of so many puny rhyme- 
sters! Wecan recal to memory at least a 
dozen heavy volumes of verse, in which thou 
and thine have been mercilessly tortured, and 
scarcely one in which the poet has proved 
himself either master of his subject, or wor- 
thy of his theme. With excessive modesty 
our authoress apostrophizes her muse, and 
then says:— 





‘Then trembling lyre, from thee fair freedom's 
strain, 
Will burst like torrent from its native bed, 
Impetuous, strong, when contest ploughs the 
plain, 
Glidingly sweet, where softer scencs are 
spread ;— 
Then, bright reveal’d, will stand each moun- 
tain’s head, 
Each valley's bosom and each forest deep, 
Rob'd in their stole of snow, while o’er them 
shed 
Smile the moon’s midnight beams, as in the 
steep 
Of the clear sparkling heaven she doth her 
station keep :— 


‘Shine in thy lay the northern summei’s beam, 
Bloom the bright flowers it wakes to instant 
birth, 





Dash the unfetter’G torrent, the calm stream, 

Flow bright between its banks of green-clag 

earth 5 
With sudden verdure stand the forest forth, 
The pine-crown’d hill arise, down whose 
dark sides 
Roll the white flakes before spring’s sunny 
mirth, 

That like compassion’s once unfrozen tides, 

Turn to a fruitful flood, that glads where’ey i: 
glides. 
‘ Yes—as the varied scenes by nature given, 

Or fancy, nature-taught creates around, 
Call out thy strains to paint in earth or heaven, 

All that she gives below, or in the bound 
Of yon bright arch appears—thou wilt be 

found, 

Still faithful to her hues, her feelings stii— 
Whether the battle gleam, the battle sound, 

The maiden’s eye with secret tear-drop fill, 

Or the rous’d patriot’s voice each burning 

bosom thrill.’ 

We are sorry to say that she has done no- 
thing of the sort. She has not ‘called these 
spirits from the vasty deep ;’ nor are we sur- 
prised at this, for in very truth our Sibella is 
no witch, 





LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 
(Concluded from p. 452. 


Mr. Lanpor takes up no subject without 
showing the strength of his sarcastic powers ; 
his pointed irony never fails to reach the ob- 
ject at which it is aimed ; and the occasional 
quaintness of his wit increases the severity 
of his satire. We thought of giving the 
Conversation of General Kleber and some 
French officers, in elucidation ; and, agam, 
we thought of giving that of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn, but any one of the conversa- 
tions would confirm our assertions. The ser- 
vility of priestly courtiers, and the degrading 
folly of confession and doing penance, are 
aptly hit off in ‘ Louis XIV. and Pere la 
Chaise :’— 

‘ Louis. Father, there is one thing which 
1 never have confessed ; sometimes consi- 
dering it almost as a light matter, and some- 
times seeing it in its true colours. In my 
wars against the Dutch I committed an ac- 
tion—-— 

‘ La Chaise. Sire, the ears of the Lord are 
always open to those who confess their sins 
to their confessor. Cruelties and many other 
bad deeds are perpetrated in war, at which 
we should shudder in our houses at Paris. — 

‘ Louis. The people who were then in then 
houses did shudder, poor devils! It was 
ludicrous to see how such clumsy figures 
skipped, when the bombs fell among their 
villages, in which the lower part of the 
habitations was under water, and children 
looked from the upper windows, between the 
legs of calves and lambs, and of the old 
household dog, struggling to free himself, as 
less ignorant of his danger. Loud shrieks 
were sometimes heard, when the artillery and 
other implements of war were silent: for 
fevers raged within their insulated walls, and 
wives execrated their husbands, with whom 
they had lived in concord and tenderness 
inany years, when the father enforced the 
necessity of throwing their dead infant ner’ 
the lake below. Our young soldiers on suc 
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occasions exercised their dexterity, and took 
their choice ; for the whole family was as- 
sembled at the casement, and prayers were 
read over the defunct, accompanied with 
come firm and with some faultering responses. 
—by these terrible examples God punished 
their heresy. 

« La Chaise. The Lord of Hosts is merci- 
ful: he protected your majesty in the midst 
of these terrors. 

‘ Louis. He sustained my strength, kept 
up my spirits, and afforded me every day 
some fresh amusement, in the midst of this 
rebellious and blasphemous people, who 
regularly, a quarter before twelve o'clock, 
knowing that mass was then performed 
amongst us, sang their psalms, 

‘ Lu Chaise. 1 cannot blame a certain de- 
gree of severity on such occasions : on much 
slighter, we read in the Old Testament, 
nations were smitten with the edge of the 
sword, 

‘ Touis. I have wauted to find that place, 
but my Testament was not an old one: it was 
printed at the Louvre in my own time. ~ As 
for the edge of the sword, it was not always 
convenient to use that; they are stout fel- 
lows: but our numbers enabled us to starve 
them out, and we had more enyineers and 
better. Besides which, [ took peculiar ven- 
geance on some of the principal families, and 
on some among the most learned of their 
professors; for if any had a dissolute son, 
who, as dissolute sons usualiy are, was the 
darling of the house, | bribed him, made him 
drunk, and converted him. This occasionally 
broke the father’s heart: Ged’s punishment 
of stubbornness ! 

* La Chaise. Without the especial grace of 
the Holy Spirit, such conversions are tran- 
sitory. It is requisite to secure the soul 
while we have it, by the exertion of a little 
loving-kindness. [ would deliver the poor 
stray creatures up to their Maker straitway, 
lest he should call me to account for their 
backsliding, Hleresy is a leprosy, which the 
whiter it is the worse it is. Those who ap- 
pear the most innocent and godly, are the 
very men who do the most mischief, and hold 
the fewest observances. They hardly treat 
God Almighty like a gentleman, grudge him 
a clean napkin at his own table, and spend 
less upon him than upon a Christmas dinner, 

‘ Louis, O, Father La Chaise! you have 
earched my heart; you have brought to 
hght my hidden offences. Nothing is con- 
cealed from your penetration. I come forth 
like a criminal in his chains. 

* La Chaise. Confess, sire, confess! 1 
will pour the oil into your wounded spirit, 
taking due care tuat the vengeance of Heaven 
ve Satistied by your atonement. 

‘ Louis. Intelligence was brought to me 
that the cook of the English general had pre- 
pared a superb dinner, in consequence of 
what that insolent and vainglorious people 
are in the habit of calling a success. ‘* We 
shall soon see,” exclaimed I, ‘ who is suc- 
cessful: God protects France.” The whole 
army shouted, and, I verily believe, at that 
moment would have conquered the werld. 

deferred it ; 


. my designs lic in my own 
Vreast, 


Father, L never heard such a shout 
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in my life: it reminded me of cherubim 
and seraphim and archangels. The infantry 
cried with joy, the horses capered and neigh- 
ed, and broke wind right and left, from an 
excess Of animation. Leopard-skins, bear- 
skins, Genoa velvet, Mechlin ruffles, Brus- 
sels cravats, feathers and fringes and golden 
bands, up in the air at once; pawings and 
snortings, threats and adjurations, beginnings 
and ends of songs. I was Henry and Cesar, 
and Alexander and David, and Charlemagne 
aud Agamemnon,,,.l had only to give the 
word ; they would swim across the channel, 
and bring the tyrant of proud Albion back in 
chains. All my prudence was requisite to 
repress their ardour. 

‘A letter had been intercepted by my 
scouts, addressed by the wife of the English 
general to her husband. She was at Gor- 
cum: she informed him that she would send 
him a glorious mincepie, for his dinner, the 
following day, in celebration of his victory. 
‘* Devil incarnate,” said I, on reading the 
despateh, ** L- will disappoint thy malice.”’ 
{ was so enraged, that L went within a mile 
or two of cannon-shot ; and I should have 


gone within half a mile if my dignity had | 


permitted me, or if my resentment had lasted. 
I liberated the messenger,detaining as hostage 
his son, who accompanied him, and promis- 
ing that uf the mincepie was secured, [ would 
make him a chevalier on the spot. Previ- 
dence favoured our arms. 
there were among my stafl-ofticers same who 
had fought under Turenne, and who, I sus- 
pect, retained the infection of heresy, They 
presented the mincepie to me on their knees, 
and I ate. it was Friday. I did not re- 
inember the day, when I beganste eat; but 
the sharpness of the weather, the odour of the 





But unfortunately | 
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pill? Lam sound in body; give it Villeroy 
or Richlieu. 

* La Chaise. Sire, no impiety, no levity, f 
pray. In this pill, as your majesty calls it, 
are some flakes of ashes from the incense, 
which seldom is pure gum; break it between 
your fingers, and scatter it upon your peruke : 
well done: now take this. 

‘ Louis. Faith! I have no sore on groin 
orlimb. <A black plaster! what is that for ’ 

* La Chaise. This is sackcloth. It was the 
sack in which Madame de Maintenon put 
her knitting, until the pins frayed it. 

‘ Louis. L should have believed that sack- 
cloth means 

‘ La Chaise. No interpretations of scrip- 
ture, I charge you from authority, sire. Put 
it on your back or bosom, 

‘ Louis. God forgive me, sinner! It has 
dropt down iuto my breeches: will that do? 

‘ La Chaise. Did it, descending, touch 
your back, belly, ribs, breast, or shoulder, or 
any part that needs mortification, and can be 
mortified without scandal ? 

* Louis. 1 placed it between my frills. 

‘ La Chaise. In such manner as to touch 
the skin sensibly ? 

‘ Louis. It tickled me, by stirring a hair 
or two, 

* La Chaise. Be comforted then: for peo- 
ple have been tickled to death. 

‘ Louis, But, father, you remit the stand- 
ing in presence of the people ! 

‘ La Chaise. Indeed L cdo not. 





Stand at 


the window, son of St. Louis! 


pie, and something of vengeance springing | 


up again at the sight of it, made me continue 
after L had recollected: and for my greater 
condemnation, [ had inquired that very morn- 
ing of what materials it was composed. God 
set his face against me, and hid from me the 
light of his countenance. I lost victory after 
victory ; nobody knows how; for my -ge- 
nerals were better than the enemy’s, my sol- 
diers more numerous, more brave, more dis- 
ciplined. And, extraordinary and awful ! 
even those who swore to conquer or die, ran 
back again like whelps just-gelt, erying, “ It 


is the first duty of a soldier to see his king | 


in safety.” I never heard so many fine sen- 
timents, or fewer songs. 1 
out of order by the visitation of the Lord. I 
tock the sacrament on the Sunday. 

* La Chaise. The sacrament on a Friday’s 
gras! IL should have recommended a clyster 
first, with a de profundts, a maserere, aud an 
eructavit. cor meum, and lastly a little oil of 
ricina, which, administered by the holy, and 
taken by the faithful, is almost as efficacious 
in its way as that of Rheims. Penance is to 
be done: your majesty must fast: your ma- 
jesty must wear sackcloth next your skin, 
and carry ashes upon your head before the 
people. 

‘ Louis. Father, I cannot consent to this 
humiliation: the people must fear me. W hat 
are you deipg with those scissars 


My stomach was | 


and that! 





Louis. 
nies? no, upon my conscicnee ! 
moner—— 

‘ La Chaise, They are performed. 

‘ Louis. But the people will never know 
what is on my head or in my breeches. 

‘ La Chaise. The penance is performed so 
far: to-morrow i+ Friday: one more rigtd 
must be enforced, Six dishes alyne shall 
come upon the table ; and, although fasting 
does not extend to wines or liqueurs, | 
order that three kinds only of wine be pre- 
sented, and three of liqueur. 

* Louis. In the six dishes is a included ? 

‘ La Chaise. Soup is not served in a dish ; 
but I forbid more than three kinds of soup. 

‘ Louis. Oysters of Cancale—— 

‘ La Chaise. Those come in barrels: take 
care they be not dished. Your majesty must 
either eat them raw from the barrel, or dress- 
ed in scallop, or both; but beware, IL say 
again, of dishing this article, as your soul shall 
answer for it at the last day. There are 
those who would prohibit them wholly. I 
have experienced I mean in others 
strange uncouth effects therefrom, which, un- 
less they shadow forth something mystical, it 
were better not to provoke. 

‘ Louis. Pray, father, why is that frightful 
day which you mentioned just now, and 
which I think I have heard mentioned on 
other oceasions, called the last? when the 
last in this life is over before it comes, and 
when the first in the next is not begun. 

‘La Chaise. It is called the last day by 
the church, because after that day the church 
cao do nothing for the sinner. Her Saints, 
martyrs, and confessors, can plead at the bar 


And perform the same ceremo 
My al- 
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tor him the whole of that day until stuuset, 


j 


ome say until aller exeelus; then the books | cret despatch to the queen, the prince of, 
Wales, (who shortly after arrived in Parts, ) | 


are Closcd, the candles put out, the doors 
shut, and the key turned : the flames of pur- 
watory then sink ito the floor, and would not 
wither a crstus-leaf, full-blown and = shed: 


there is nothing left but heaven and hell, | 


onys and lamentations. 

Louis. Vermit me toe ask anotuer ques- 
fon of no less importance, and connected 
with my penance. The Bishop of Aix, in 
Piovenee, has sent me titty fine quails 

* La Chaise. There are naturalists who as- 
cit that quails have fallen from heaven, like 
nappa. Txternmatly. they. bear the appear- 
ance of birds, and I have eaten them in that 
persuasion. If, however, any one, from 
grave authority, is convinced of the contrary, 





or propends to believe so, and eats ther of, | 
1 couferred with Tam- | 
He distin- | 
guishes, between quails taken in the field, or | 


the fault is venial. 
During on this momentous poiut, 


quails taken in the air, as they descend or 
pass, and tame quails, bred within coops and 


cuclosures, Which are begotten in the ordi- | 
nary way of veneration, and whose substance | 
I cannot be- | 
lieve that the Bishop of Aix would be the | 


mm that case must be ditlerent. 


conservator of creatures so given to fighting 
and wantonness ; but rather would opine that 
lis quails. descended somewhere in his dio- 
cese, and perhaps as a mark of divine favour 
to so worthy a member of the church. -It is 


safer to eat them after twelve o'clock at. 


wight; but where there is purity and humi- 
lity of spirit, I see not that they are greatly to 
be dreaded.’ 

Some parts of the above may be consider- 
ed too broad in the outline, but in proportion 
to the vision must be the power of the glass, 
and so blinded to reason are a vast propor- 
tion of the world, that it is with great difhi- 
culty they can be brought to make any use of 
their senses. Those who <telight in seeing 
the vices, follies, or prejudices of mankind, 
lashed with severity, will be amply gratified 
with these volumes. 





GODWIN’s HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
(Continued fiom p, 468.) 

[x resuming our notice of this truly able pro- 
duction, we experience ia an increased de- 
yree the difheulty of enabling our pages to 


award it that degree of attentive and eompre- | 


hensive criticism and analysis which it so 
irresistibly claims and deserves. The narra- 
tive is so well and ably sustained, and the 
various epocha of the period so closely inter- 
woven by the judicious and indefatigable his- 
torian, that quotation becomes not less a task 
of difficulty than of temptation ; and we find 


it equally puzzling where to close, as where | 


to choose our extracts. In our last we 


reached the era at which Charles had alinost | 
become the ‘ rare and regal prey’ of his op- | 


ponents, and republicanism was paramount 
in England ; when the pertinacity of the 


| 


and bis counsellors in that metropolis, of the 
date of the 2nd of June :— 
‘In this letter he stated, that the Scots had 


engagements with him, and had suffered 
noue to approach but such as had been spe- 
cially active in hostility against him. He 
in consequence desired them to understand 
this as the last free direction they could ex- 
pect to receive from him. They were, there- 
fore, steadily to pursue those orders which 
he had given them, before this time of his 
unfree condition. And, in all things wherein 
he had not given direction, the prince should 
from time to time issue such orders as should 
be judged best for the advantage of his crown 
and interest, without being diverted from it 
by any thing that in his present restraint 
mivht be surreptitiously or violently got 
from him. He particularly specified the Trish 


peace as a business upon which the welfare 


of his aflairs depended, and which was on 
no account to be infringed on. Finally, he 
stated that, whatever communications were 
made in his name, they should pay no at- 
tention to them, unless they were expressed 
in cipher in his own hand. 

‘This paper ought to be considered as an 
abdication, or at any rate a suspension, of 
Charles’s royal crown and dignity, pro- 
nounced by himself. If he had absolutely 
refused to sign any papers, Or issue any or- 
ders, that should be tendered to him for that 
purpose by those who held him in custody, 
that would have been in mora! estumation a 
| justifiable. procecding. But for him, which 
is the picture he makes of himsclf in this des- 
patch, to sit there, in the midst of his Scot- 
fish counsellors and military officers, assum- 
ing the name, and bearing the port of a king, 
signing one after another the papers and 
orders they brought to him, indifferent to 
how far they agreed with his real mind, or 
with the orders secretly given, either orally 
or in writing, perhaps in direct opposition to 
them, and silcnt as to this opposition, by 
| what name is this proceeding to be called ? 
No such man can be trusted: no terms can 
be kept, no arrangement can be entered into, 
with him. Specch is no longer of any sig- 
nification or use. Ile voluntarily makes 
himself an outcast of society, and an outlaw 
to all the principles upon which the com- 
merce of man and man must unavoidably be 
founded. Such was the position of Charles 
at the period at which we now arrived.—In 
the Scottish army at least he was under no 
fear of assassination, and could not have 
such excuse as that fear might afford, for his 
duplicity.’ 

No small portion of the work is de- 
voted to an account of the famous con- 
ferences between Charles and the accom. 
| plished polemic, Henderson. Clarendon as- 


unfortunate movarch bad made enemies of | serts, that the eeclesiastic acknowledged him- 


adherents who were most inclined to aid 
lim, and the hopes of those to whom the 

king's name 
aid his peysov an assurance ot 
about to be utterly annihilated. 


ucCess, Wert 


While thus 


had been a tower of strenoeth,’ 


| self beaten in argument by the king; the 
friends of the clergyman strenuously main- 
tained the contrary, and Mr. Godwin will 
“not believe that they were the king’s argu- 
mcnts at all. 


‘with the 


used him barbarously, had broken all their | 


| 
! 


oo 


ee 


situated, the king finds means to send a se- | betokens much patient labour and re. 
search :— 

* Nothing can be at once more obvious o; 
practicable than to compare these papers 


unquestionable productions 9 
Charles’s pen. We have between two and 
three hundred of his letters, most of them 
from the circumstances, or from internal evi. 
dence, undoubtedly written by himself. Ty 
these we perceive no want of power to ex- 


_ press either his orders or his thoughts. They 


| 





| 





Ile says, inva note which | 


are written in what may emphatic ally he 
called a royal style. No attention is aflorded 
by the writer to what are regarded as the ar- 
tifices of composition. They have nothing in 
them of circumlocution or ceremony ; no 
colouring of the craft of authorship. The 
sceptred penman proceeds somewhat impa- 
tiently to his point; he is blunt and brief; we 
see plainly, that he thinks it would be some 
sacrifice of his dignity, if he were careful of 
auxiliaries and expletives, or used words othe 
than were barely necessary to convey an un- 
ambiguous meaning.—It would be  super- 
fluous labour to compare this royal style with 
the pedantic and schoolman-hke periods of 
the papers to Ifenderson. 

‘It would, perhaps, be too bold a pro- 
ceeding, to fix upon a particular individual 
as the author of this forgery. For myself, ] 
should be inclined to name the arch-forger of 
the age, Clarendon, who expresses himself 
with great complacency respecting these very 
papers. LHe had abundance of leisure on his 
hands during this period, being an exile in 
France; and his pen could never be idle. 
From the very dawn of life he was a pedant ; 
and his profession of the law stored him 
abundantly with technicalities and subtle 
distinctions. From this period, too, he was 
dist nguished as the unmitigated zealot ot 
episcopacy ; a cause to which he first sacn- 
ficed the honour of Charles the Second on 
the Restoration, and then introduced a co- 
pious vein of persecution and intolerance, 
which, perhaps, more than all the rest, con- 
stitutes the disgrace of the reign which com- 
menced under his auspices.’ 

Nothing could exceed the determination of 
the king, as regarded the covenant. The 
army failed in persuading him, and the 
clergy, in the person of their representative 
ITenderson, were equally unsuccessful. The 
queen herself could not shake his resolution ; 
her ambassador, Bellievre, ‘ found Charles 
inflexibly adverse to his expostulations ; and 
he, therefore, almost immediately applied 
through Mazarine to the queen, requesting 
that she would send over to the king some 
person who might have so much influence, 
as to prevail with him to consent to what 
was thus absolutely necessary to his service. 
The queen fixed on Sir William Davenant, a 
man of great talents, and who had been con- 
cerned in state-affairs on the royal side from 
the commencement of the civil war, whose 
name also, particularly for his poem of Gon- 
dibert, occupies a most respectable piace ™ 
the records of English literature. But the 
king had a prejudice against poets, thinking 
them disqualified for taking a serious, shart 
in the concerns of mankind ; and he yielde 
no more to Davenant, than he had belore 
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‘ . 
done to Henderson, to the Scots, to the Eng- 


esbyterian leaders, or even to the queen 
herself. After some intercourse with Dave 
nant, he proceeded to treat him with rreoat 
hanghtiness, and even forbade him to come 


, ' 
tt | | 


: : b 
prto his presence again, 

Cromwell and Ireton were at this time the 
directors of the measures of the army, and 
the principal leaders of the independents. 
Wr. Godwin dwells with much pleasure upon 
she ebaracter of the latter, whom he considers 
as *searcely a less remarkable man than 
Cromwell.’ 

‘They had entered the army at the same 
fme, and a great intimacy had grown up be- 
iween them. At the period at which we are 
now arrived, Ircton was thirty-six, Cromwell 
forty-seven. Ircton had been bred to the 
bar, and he was distinguished for the acute- 
ness of lis faculties. Ile made great use of 
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the globe of earth has to offer. The immedi- 
ate assistants of these men were St. John and 
Vane > 

‘llow were Cromwell and Ireton, the one 
a strenuous republican, the other deeply mm- 
bued with the same principles, to conduet 
themselves with Charles?) Ilypocrisy was of 
the essence of every thing they could effect. 
Yet Lreton was a man of stern integrity, and 
Cromwell had hitherto been remarked for his 
extraordinary frankness. He had offended 
the Scots, by saying that their army had 
crossed the Tweed for no other purpose than 


to impose Presbyterianism on the English, 
‘and that in that cause he would as soon draw 


| 
| 


his pen, aud had meditated many reforms in | 


legal proceedings, which he was extremely 
anxious to carry into effect. Ile appears 
early to bave penetrated his mind with re- 
publican principles, to which the times in 
which he lived were peculiarly favourable. 
When he took up the sword, he did not for 
that cease to be a speculator, or to cultivate 
habits of profound thinking. Tle was a man 
of the sternest integrity. Ludlow relates of 
him at a later period, that, when he heard of 
a bill brought into parliament in his absence, 
to settle upon him two thousand a year in 
land in his character of Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, he expressed his displeasure, and said, 
they had many just debts, which he wished 
they would pay, before they made such pre- 
sents; that for their land, be had no need of 
it, and therefore would not have it. 

‘It is curious to trace the mecting and in- 
tercourse of such men as [reton and Crom- 
well. It is said that from the first the for- 
mer seemed to take some ascendancy over 
the latter. Ireton was eleven years the 
younger, The faculties of Cromwell were 
mere splendid, and ealculated to make more 
fizure on the theatre of the world. He had 
heen the second, perhaps we might say the 
list man in the army, at the time of the new 
model, when Treton was a simple captain of 
horse, Yet Cromwell felt the eurb of bis 
virtue and of the clearness of his spirit, and 
submitted. Treton was a man of inflexible 
intecrity, thinking of nothing but the cause 
it Which he was engaged, and the advantage 
and improvement of his  fellow-creatures. 
Cromwell was to this time probably perfvetly 
sincere in his patriotism; and it was his vir- 
tue that enabled Lreton to take hold of him, 
and in many things to direct him. Crom- 
well was a man of noble and generous senti- 
meuts ; but he was of a warmer and more 
sanguine temperament, more ardent in his 
religion, more accessible to the prompungs 
et worldly ambition. He was in one respect 
such a man as Shakspeare has painted Mac- 
both: he felt the purer mettle of his fellow- 
soldier, and entertained for him the sincerest 
reverence and awe. This stooping of a mind 
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OH Ue lishest class to another, which in mag- 
sitar, at yrit could scarcely be said to equal 


Own, and which vet is weoithily submitted 
“sts one of the most beautiful spectacles that 
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his sword against them as against the king; 
and he had offended the Earl of Manchester, 
(at least so Manchester said,) by afiirming 
that it would never be well with England tll 
the earl were called plain Mr. Montagu. but 
both Lreton and Cromwell persuaded them- 


| selves, that on the presert occasion a certain 


degree of reserve, and even of deception, was 
necessary, to accomplish a pcople’s safety, 
and effect the noblest ends. 

‘This is one of the consequences of the 
justitution of kingship. Lrankness and an 
unalterable sincerity are republican virtues. 
Where one man is so far exalted over the 
heads of the community, there flattery and 
dissimulation will inevitably grow up. The 
king who wears the crown, will to thousands 
be the theme of adulation ; the exile who pre- 
tends to it, will be an object of importance. 
This was never more strikingly illustrated 
than in the conjuncture of which we treat. 
Charles, stripped as he was of the insignia of 
royalty, was the centre round which the ca- 
bals of party memorably exercised themselves. 
The Presbyterians were satisfied that, if they 
could win him over to concur with them, 
they should surmount every obstacle to their 
views. In this situation should the Inde- 
pendents do nothing? To expect it Is to ex- 
pect what is not in the nature of man, Crom- 
well and Ircton resolved not thus to be de- 
feated. They had fought for political and 
religious liberty. They abhorred the views, 
and they despised the persons of their anta- 
gonists. They believed that, if the Presby- 
terians suececded, a worse species of tyranny, 
and a more unmitigated and intolerable sub- 
jection, would follow, than that which the 
leaders of the long parliament had conspired 
to prevent. They placed themselves in the 
gap, and resolved by whatever means to save 
the character and the fortune of their coun- 
try. 

‘It is interesting to observe, when men of 
high talents and energies have determined to 
engage in any enterprise, how fully they per- 
form the task they have chalked out for them- 
selves. Ireton, a firm and rigid disciple of 
the republican. school, Cromwell, the un- 
daunted, of whom it was notorious, that what- 
ever he dared to think, that also he dared to 
speak, had no sooner chosen their part, and 
determined to fight their adversaries with 
their own weapons, than they completely 
threw into shade the pigmy efforts of the 
Presbyterians. Having once sworn to de- 
ceive, the dimensions of their minds enabled 
them nnmediately to stand forth accomplish 
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ed and entire adepts in the school of Machi- 
avel. They were satistied that the system 
they adopted was just; and they felt no jot 
of humiliation and self abasement in the sys- 
tematical pursuit of it.’ 

These men proceed in their consequent in- 
trigues with characteristic cunning; but the 
king’s determined and almost contemptuous 
rejection of every proposition made by or on 
the behalf of the two houses, does the cause 
of the independents more effectual good than 
even the most prudent and politic of their 
most successful projects. It is difficult: to 
account for the fatality by which Charles was 
thus influenced to play into the hands of his 
adversaries, until their victory was ensured 
beyond the possibility of failure. Mr. Ged- 
wiu’s idea that he was anxious to fight the 
two great parties (the presbyterian and the 
independent,) against each other, arid 
to secure to himself some important adyan- 
tages during the contest, seems controverted, 
by the circumstance of his carelessness about 
conciliating either, and the idiot reliance 
which he appeared to place upon some ima- 
ginary resources which no one else could dis- 
cover, and which it is possible he expected 
to receive direct from that Heaven which is 
supposed to sympathize so sincerely with the 
suflerings of kings. 

The presbyterians were now carrying on 
matters with a high hand. They had suc- 
cceded in inducing parliament to award seven 
hundred thousand pounds to the Scots, and 
purposed with all expedition to remove the 
Scuttish army out of the kingdom of England, 
to possess themselves of the person of Charles, 
and to new-model the army at home in the 
way most advantageous to their party :— 

‘ The first check they received in the pro- 
secution of these decisive measures arose — 
the sudden death of the Earl of Essex on the 
14th of September, in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age. Him they had purposed to reinstate 
at the head of the army: and a man more 
excellently adapted to their views could not 
have been found. He was of high nobility 
and extensive connexions, his manners were 
eminently popular, and he had filled a great 
and arduous career almost without a blemish, 
Nearly all men were his friends; nor had he 
throughout the kingdom one personal enemy. 
The loss of such a man at such a time was a 
great blow to his party.’ 

The influence of the independents conti- 
nued to decrease, and in this fact ‘ we 
have,” says Mr. Godwin, ‘a striking illus- 
tration of the uncertainty and versatility 
of human affairs. Cromwell, Ireton, St. 
John, and Vane, were four of the ablest 
statesmen that ever figured upon the theatre 
of any nation. They were engaged to the 
measures they undertook by the strongest 
motives. that could animate and excite the 
heart of man. They, and they only, had 
been principally concerned in conducting an 
arduous war to a successful termination. 
Other men had felt deeply and fought nobly ; 
but it was they who created the army by 
which the victory was secured. Finding 
their influence not sufficiently triumphant in 
the Llouse of Commons, they bad recurred to 
the admuable expedient of settung on foot 
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new elections for those places in England, | oné case and the other, and the consequent 
which, in the lapse of years, and by the , probabilities of miscarriage or success. 


events of a civil war, were found unrepre- | 


sented ; and this measure had for a time an- 
swered every purpose to them that their fond- 
est wishes could have anticipated. 
versaries were men of ordinary capacities : 
Hollis and Sir Philip Stapleton, the nominal 
leaders of the presbyterians, would probably 
never have been heard of in history, had they 
lived in a more tranquil period. 

‘ Yet all these advantages possessed by the 
heads of the independent party, proved tleet- 
ing and illusory. The very circumstance of 


the great success and superlative talents of 


these men, had a tendency to render them 
objects of jealousy to coarse and vulgar 
minds. Hollis says, ‘‘ Though the greater 
part of the new members came into the house 
with as much prejudice as possible against 
us, yet, when they came to sit there them- 
selves, and see, with their own eyes, the car- 
riage of things, this made them change their 
minds, and many of them to confess and ac- 
knowledge that they had been abused.”” Such 
is the almost unavoidable course of things in 
modern times, nd among what is called a 
sober people. The men of the last four cen- 
turies in civilized Europe have been found 
capable of being strongly excited, and sus- 
ceptible of a tone of fervour and enthusiasm. 
But this is to them an unnatural state, and 


they speedily subside into their constitutional 


quietude. There are but few of us that can 
even image to ourselves an excitement and 
elevation that, as in the instances of Greece 
and Rome, lasted for centuries. Talk to the 
men of later times of sobriety and modera- 
tion, and they will soon show that they pre- 
fer that lore, to the sublimer style of heroism 
and virtue, of self-sacrifice and expansive af- 
fections. We are sons of the fog and the 
mist. The ‘damp and flagging clement in 
which we breathe, becomes part of ourselves : 
we turn speculative men and calculators : ti- 
morous prudence and low circumspection fix 
their stamp on all wedo. Our “ charity be- 
gins at home,” and fixes its attention empha- 
tically on our own interests, Or our own fire- 
sides. We dare not mount, at least from the 
impulse of feeling, into an etherial recion, 
lest we should break our necks with the fall. 
To men formed in this mould, the represen- 
tations of such persons as Hollis and Staple- 
ton, ‘the moderate party,” as they loved to 
denominate themselves, are almost sure to 
rove irresistible. 
‘It must be confessed that, in ordinary in- 


stances, those who profess to depart from | 


common rules are men of little perseverance 
and consistency, have the wish to fly, but not 


the strength to soar; and bare common sense | 


would teach us not to unite ourselves to their 
efforts, ot trust to their guidance. 
when we meet with men, whose contempla- 
tions are not more elevated and bold, than 
their vein of thinking is earnest, consecutive, 
and profound, the case is different. The 
mass of mankind, however, are seldom capa- 
ble of making this distinction. They con- 


demn, indiscriminately, every thing that 1s | ™ 
daring and out of the common course, with- | Ush army, had no sooues effected his escape | | spe oe 
out observing the difference of means in the , trom Oxford, than he meditated a secoud es-! ang him im the hands of the English 


Their ad- 


But, | 


‘It was not, however, the logic, the mode- 
‘ration, and the plausible representations of 
| Hollis and his coadjutors alone, that effected 
this wonderful revolution in the Ilouse of 
Commons. New members, as we have seen, 
were sent up from yarious parts of the coun- 
try which had been most in the king's inter- 
ests; and these were secretly devoted to the 
| royal cause. Animated with equal abhor- 
/ rence to both the parties that had originated 
|and conducted the hostile opposition to 
| Charles, they perhaps felt most contempt for 
the coldness and formality of the presbyterian 
faction; but an impression of terror most 
characterised their sentiments towards the in- 
dependent. Thus, in fighting the two parties 
against each other, they gave their support 
for the most part to the former, thinking that, 
by this means, they should avonl the worst 
evils, and prevent the most alarming conse- 
quences. In the opposition, therefore, at 
this time arrayed against the republicans, 
there was no true concurrence of senliment, 
though there was much firmness of co-opera- 
tion. One set of men took this. side of the 
question from partiality to a particular form 
of church-government, and the horror they 
entertained of the mischiets of toleration. A 
second set was influenced by tlie love of old 
justitutions and the terror of innovation. 
And still a third set was guided by motives 
they did not think it expedient to avow, and 
had it at heart, by indirect measures, to efieet 
the restoration of royalty in its full extent of 
prerogative and power. 

‘The great leaders of the independent par- 
ty were, no doubt, not a little surprised and 
confounded at the reverse of fortune that be- 
felthem. ‘They had committed ne error, un- 
less the elevation of their aims is to he im- 
puted to them for such. They knew much 
of the character of their age. The religious 
enthusiasm and the solemn tone of thinking 
that pervaded if, were greatly in their favour, 
Four years of civil war had. wrought a won- 
derful change in the community. The cha- 
racter of the king and of monarchy bad sunk 
to the lowest ebb. Lis insincerity and il 
faith were almost univers:lly achnowledyed ; 
they were virtually confessed by himscif; his 
character in this respect was scareely defend- 
ed by the most implicit of his partisans. 
Every person of reflection of every party in 
the parliament admitted that he was a man 
that could in no respect be trusted. The in. 
dependents had, moreover, a large body of 
adherents, nay, for more. than twelve months 
a majority, in the llouse of Commons, in 
| their favour. But what they most of all re- 

lied on was the character of the army, which 
'has already been described. ‘They were, 
therefore, perplexed, but not in despair; they 


' 








| were cast down, but by no means destroyed. 
| They did not, for their late memorable de- 
| feat, “abate one jot of heart or hope.”’ 

| Of the attempt.of Charles to escape from 
| Nowcastle, we have the following account :— 
| §¢Charles, being grievously disappointed 
i with the manner of his reception m the Ncot- 
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cape from Newcastle to the continent. But 
now, that he found the snares of captivity fast 
closing around him, and had reason to ex. 
pect that he should be delivered up by the 
Scots, to whom he had come in a certain de. 
gree by his free choice, into the hands of hj. 
English subjects, he entered with inereasin» 
anxiety into the details how his withdrawins 
might most successfully be accomplished. 
lor this purpose he east his eyes on William 
Murray, a confidential servant, who had stil} 
been permitted to attend him. This man 
Was assisted in: his project by Sir Robert 
Murray, afterwards first president of the 
htoyal Society, a person eminent for his at- 
tainments in natural philosophy, and who 
Was universally loved: and admired by men 
of all parties. William Murray himself had 
been whipping-boy to Charles the First, [a hoy 
educated with a prince, and who, when the 
prince did amiss, was whipped in his stead, 
and had always retained a considerable hold 
on his master’s affections. 
the persons upon whom at this time Charles 
conferred the title of earl. Sir Robert was 
also at Newcastle, and willingly co-operated 
1» the undertaking. It fhiled however; and 
principally, as it should seem, from the king’s 
irresolution. Charles had put on a disguise, 
and gone down the‘back-stairs 3 but, judging 
it scarcely possible to pass through the enards 
undiscovered, and that it would he ‘ hugely 
indecent to be caught in such a condition,” 
he gave up the design, and went back to his 
chamber. This project by some means came 
to be known, aud was nsed as a ground foi 
the king’s being put under a stricter restraint, 
guards, according to a well informed wiiter, 
being placed at his chamber-door, both with- 
out and within. Burnet adds, that, when 
Charles received the account that the Scot’s 
parliament had resolved to abandon him, bi 
took no notice of it to those about hin, but 
continued a game of chess at which he was 
epgaved, and appeared as cheerful as betore.’ 

The parliameut of Scotland at length de- 
termine that,their army shall return, and the 
kine be left with the commissioners sent by 
the parliament of England to receive him, con- 
sequenily ‘the Marl of Pembroke, with two 
other lords, and six commoners, Was apport 
ed on the sixth of January, to repair to Neweas 
tle, and receive the person of the king from the 
Scot’s army; aud, a short time before, Hol- 
denby House, in the county of Northampton, 
was named as the place to which he should 
be removed. This was a stately mansion, 
built by Sir Christopher Hatton, lord chan. 
cellor to Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards 
purchased for a residence for Charles, when 
(juke of York, at no great distance from 
Naseby, where the decisive battle had been 
fought between the king and the parliament. 
The king, we are told, expressed himself 
courteously to the commissioners, as bemg 
weil pleased to part from the Scots, and to 
come nearer to the parliament, with wom 


-he was very desirous to enter into negock- 


tion, . 
‘On the 30th of January, the Scots com 
niissigners took leave of the king, and ther 
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er four days after this he began his journey 
to Holdenby, where he arrived about the 
middle of February, and where accommoda- 
tions were easily provided for him and his 
attendants, together with the commissioners 
and their suite, within the palace. Ile had 
no sooner taken up his residence here, than 
he wrote to the parliament, desiring that he 
might be attended by some of his own chap- 
lains; but this request, conformably to the 
intolerant spirit of the presbyterian party, 
was refused him. They would allow none 
to be employed about him who had not taken 
the covenant. Shortly after, the greater part 
of Charles’s personal attendants, and parti- 
cularly Ashburnham aad Legge, who were 
obnoxious to the present leaders, were taken 
from him; and Sir Thomas Herbert, author 
of the Memoirs of the Last Two Years 
of Charles, and Harrington, author of the 
Oceana, men of singular refinement and hu- 
inanity, were substituted in their place. The 
deportment of the king at Holdenby was 
marked with peculiar equanimity ; his tem- 
perance was exemplary; and his principal 
amusements were walking, and playing at 
howls; for the sake of the latter of which he 
sometines rode over to a bowling green, that 
was at nine miles’ distance. 

‘During the whole period of Charles’s 
imprisoninent we meet on his part with no 
open example of peevish and querulous com- 
plaint. This was, no doubt, partly owing to 
the temperate and respectful manner with 
which he was treated. But it must also have 
arisen in part from the composure and pro- 
priety of his own behaviour. When any one 
is intrusted to the custody of others, there 
will always occur one thing and another cal- 
culated to gall and irritate the mind of the 
unfortunate prisoner. We meet with one 
instance of a person to whom the king gave 
privately a paper written in ciphers, which 
being observed, it was taken from him, and 
he was committed to a short restraint. Charles 
probably was not ignorant of this. At ano- 
ther time, many persons having resorted to 
him in his progress, to be touched for scro- 
phulous distempers, a proclamation was set 
forth by the commissioners forbidding any 
such intrusion. Tut, however Charles might 
be affected by these and other interferences 
on the part of his subjects, he disdained the 
language of complaint, He persisted, as we 
shall see on many occasions, in his practices 
of duplicity and artifice ; but he can scarcely 
be accused’ of having lost sight at any time of 
the personal demeanour which he’ thought 
befitting a king.’ 

We have ayain occasion to regret our ina- 
bility to follow Mr. Godwin through his lu- 
Minous and claborate account of the triumph- 
ant progress of the presbyterian party, the 
Struggles of the independents, and the inte- 
sting events connected with the disaffection 
of the army. After contentions of the most 
ves ae nature, some conciliatory measures 
ie A A i towards the latter, which, how- 
ae a “i ecided upon too late. The plans 

aders of the neglected and irritated 
wiley were not to be eflected by proceed- 


eye : 
2S S0 tardily decided upon,—so reluctantly 
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orders he had received, proceeded without a 
moment's delay from Oxford towards Ilold- 
enby, where he arrived on the very day on 
which Cromwell had withdrawn himself from 
the louse of Commons. The king was en- 
gaged in his ordinary diversion of playing at 
bowls, at Althorpe, when word was brought 
him, that a party of horse, the purpose of 
which was unknown, was seen marching 
towards Holdenby. Charles immediately 
broke off his amusement, and returned.— 
Joyce, with a party of seven hundred horse, 
drew near to the house at one o’clock in the 
morning, June the third. It presently ap- 
peared that the guards who had been planted 
there by the parliament to watch and protect 
the king, understanding that the party that 
was approaching was a detachment from 
Fairfax’s army, with one accord declared that 
they would make no resistance against their 
brethren, They accordingly opened their 
gates and received them as friends, At the 
hour of the morning when the king usually 
came from his chamber, he sent for Joyce, 
and desired a sight of the instructions he had 
brought with him. Joyce had in the mean 


time ordered that his troopers should be { suited the purposes of Cromwell. 


drawn up in the quadrangle of the house, 
and, turning to Charles, and pointing from 
the window, said, These are my instructions. | 
The king, being no wise ruffled at what was 
passing, replied with a smile, “ Your instruc- 
tions are written in very fair characters, and 
can be read without spelling.” 

‘The next day the king left Holdenby, ac- 
companied by his attendants and the parlia- 
mentary commissioners, under the escort of 
Joyce, and slept that night at [linchinbroke, 
the seat of Colonel Edward Montagu, first 
cousin to the Earl of Manchester, who made 
a distinguished figure inearly youth in all the 
transactions of the commonwealth. The day 
following Charles passed to Childersley, a 
gentleman’s seat near Cambridge, where for 
some days he received the complimentary 
visits of several dignitaries of the university, 
as well as of the chief officers of the army.’ 
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he has no suppressions and trick; and we 
trust him. 

‘ The plan which Cromwell had recourse 
to, was suggested by the faults committed by 
the presbyterians. They were essentially 
narrow and illiberal in their measures. The 
king, they said, was misled by evil counsel- 
lors; they would, therefore, suffer none to 
be about him but those of their own party. 
Hie was rendered obstinate by the sophisms 
and suggestions of bigotted churchmen ; they 
would therefore allow none to attend him but 
bigots of the presbyterian school. The in- 
dignation of the royal mind was vebement 
against this subjection. Cromwell therefore 
resolved to throw open the doors of the royal 
closet at once to every ope the king desired 
to see. The two plans proved at once the 
sincerity, however injudicious, of the | 4 
terians, and the duplicity of Cromwell. 
cared not how much Charles was misled. IH 
his favoured couusellors were all to a man 
the spaniels ef despotism, so much the better. 
If his chaplains taught him, that by render- 
ing himself the martyr of episcopacy he would 
earn a crown of glory hereafter, this also 
It made 
Charles grateful and friendly to the leaders 
of the army at present, and disqualified him 
from reigning over the English nation, with 
its existing character and dispositions, here- 
after.’ 

Acting upon these principles, Cromwell 
sedulously devises all manner of conciliatory 
and liberal measures towards the king; and, 
among others, procures for him an ifterview 
with his children. 

‘Charles had not seen his youngest son, 
the Duke of Gloucester, now of the age of 
seven years, and the Princess Elrmabeth, 
twelve years old, since the commencement 
of the civil war, when he left London in Ja- 
nuary 1642, nor the Duke of York, aged 
fourteen, since he quitted Oxford to repair 
to the Scottish army at Newark. On the last 
day of June, Fairfax wrote to the House of 
Lords, stating that the king purposed to be 





This decisive step is immediately followed 
by others of equal importance, such as the 
famous declaration of the army in June, 1647, 
and the accusation of eleven principal leaders 
of the presbyterian party. The two houses 
invite the king to repair to Richmond, 
and his immediate and cordial acquiescence 
alarm Cromwell, “who seems to have set 
himself immediately to change the frame of 
mind that led to it. 

‘ Cromwell excelled all men in those arts, 
which are calculated to gain over the will of 
the persons upon whom they are exercised. 
Iie possessed an entire insight into the pre- 
ferences, the partialities, and the foibles of 
those with whom he had to do. 


'at Windsor the next day, in the hope that 
| his children should meet him there ; but the 
| interview did not then take place. Charles, 
as we may suppose not unwillingly, at this 

time attended the army in all its movements : 

when the head-quarters were at Wycombe, 
he went to Windsor; and, when the army 
‘removed to Reading, July the third, he took 
‘up his residence at Caversham, a seat of 
Lord Craven. Afterwards, when the head- 
quarters were at Aylesbary, he was at Woburn, 
and when the army removed to Bedford, the 
'king was at Latimers. Fairfax wrote again 
‘the week following from Reading, desiring 

the parliament to give way to Charles’s wish 


| 





Ile had a | that he might see his children, and adding 


plain sincerity, or what had all its appear- that in his opinion such a compliance might 


ances and symptoms, and an earnestness, | be without the least 


which it was next to impossible to resist. He 


judice to the king- 
dom, and would better dispose the king to 


was not eloquent, at least not according to yield such points as the public welfare might 


the rules of art, and with that oily smooth- | 
ness, which with its silvery and melodious | 
tones is accustomed to make its way to the | 
heart. But he contrived to draw an advan- 
tage from that very defect :—every one was | 
apt to say, this man is guileless and direct ; 


require. The two houses at length complied 
with this recommendation. It might be 
thought that the army would take advantage 


| of this visit to detain the children. But in 


reality the possession of Charles's person an- 
swered every purpose to them; and it was 
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accordingly signified to the houses through 
the king, that Fairfax and the chief officers 
had pledged their honour that there should 
be no interruption or impediment given to 
the princes’ return to their former abode. 

: The interview took place on the fifteenth. 
The children came from St. James’s, under 
the conduct of the Earl of Northumberland, 
to whose care they had been confided, and 
met their royal father at Maidenhead. The 
people flocked in great numbers to see them, 
and strewed the way with boughs and flowers. 
They dined together at the Greyhound, and 
in the evening the princes accompanied their 
father to Caversham, where they remained 
two days under the same roof with him. 

‘ Cromwell was present at their meeting ; 
and he assured Sir John Berkeley three days 
after, that it was the tenderest scene his eyes 
had ever beheld. While he thus spoke, he 
wept plentifully at the remembrance. It was 
by all accounts one of the peculiarities of 
Cromwell's frame, whether the cause were 
bodily or mental, that he had always tears at 
command. Ile went on to assure Berkeley, 
that never had man been more misled than 
he in his unfavourable impressions of Charles, 
whom he now found the most upright and 
conscientious person in the three kingdoms ; 
aud concluded, that he wished God so to 
look upon him with an eye of favour, as he 


_resolved to conduct himself with sincerity of 
heart towards this prince. 


Berkeley inmme- 
diately repeated all that had passed between 
him and Cromwell to the king, who seemed, 
as he relates, ** not to have been well edified 
with it.”’ 

We cannot close our review of this History 
of the Commonwealth, without devoting at 
least another: paper to its elucidation 5 but 
here for the present we are compelled to 
pause, reluctantly quitting a work whose in- 
terest and importance become the more evi- 
dent the longer we dwell upon its. pages. 





the Poet's Offering ; an Appeal to the Peo- 
ple of England in Behalf of the Distressed 
Manufacturers. pp. 16. 1826. Sherwood 
and Co. : 
Tue author’s motto is significant enough— 
‘Silver and gold have [ none, but such as I 
have, | give unto ye;” yet he would have been 
wiser had he ascertained the value of what 
he offers. We will venture to predict that 
the profits of his poem, which he promises 
to the fund for relieving distressed manu- 
facturers, will not make his name conspicu- 
ous in the list of donors; and if we do not 
honour his poem by a quotation, it is be- 
cause, while we respect his intentions, his 
verse could not escape our censure. 
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Richmond and its Vicinity, with a Glance at 
Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, and Hamp- 
ton Court. By Joun Evans, L.L.D. 
2nd. Edition, pp. 214. Darnhill.  Rich- 
mond. Simpkin and Co. London. 

Upon the first appearance of this little work, 

it was noticed at considerable length in No. 

282 of The Literary Chronicle. The utility 

of the present edigon, is increased by a per- 

spicuous map of the environs of Richmond, 
and the volume is additionally ornamented 


| 








—— 








with a vignette of the Pagoda in Kew Gar- 
dens, and an engraved View of the Anciert 
Palace of Richmond, as rebuilt by Henry 
the Seventh. Several slighter improvements 
have also been made in the work, and visit- 
ors cannot fail of finding it an interesting 
companion. 
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ORIGINAL. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A SHORT GENTLEMAN, 





Drep and manifold, Mr. Editor, have been 
the annoyances aud mortitications which have 
attended me through life, and these have been 
brought on by no crime or folly of my own, 
but simply by one of the freaks of that unac- 
countably- wayward old lady, Dame Nature, 
who, when she determined that the world 
should be blessed with my presence, sent me 
into this Brobdignagian metropolis, curtailed 
of above a foot of my fair proportions. In 
short, sir, (for it is my nature to be brief, ) to 
tell you, in a few words, my history, as to 
person, age, and condition, you must know 
that | am short of stature, short of thirty, and 
very short of money. 

I was born on the shortest day in the year 
of our Lord 17—, and so weakly and ricket- 
ty did I appear at my nativity, that the nurse 
prophesied that [ should not be /ong in the 
world —a prediction which has been literally 
fulfilled, although not exactly in the sense in 
which it was spoken. At the earliest period 
to which my memory will carry me, [ recol- 
lect that the epithet little was always applied 
to me, but then it was frequently in conjune- 
tion with other adjectives, which went a great 
way to soften down the ignominy of the ap- 
pellation. At first [ was called a sweet little 
fellow, and then as I grew older, and became 
accomplished in all the arch tricks and wild 
humours of childhood, l was a clever little 
fellow; but. month rolled after month, and 
year after year, without adding materially to 
my stature, and then the best-bred visitors 
would stare at me with an expression of sur- 
prise, and 1 sometimes heard in an audible 
whisper from one to another, the words, 
‘What a devilish little fellow! [ was con- 
demned to listen to the mortifying and often- 
repeated remark, * Master Augustus does not 
grow very fast,”) which was as often met by 
the reply which my foreboding heart told me 
was false, that * lis ¢ q 
yet over, and that he would no doubt sprout 
up suddenly.’ Years continued to roll on, 
and L was still a little fellow; but the hopes 
of my family remained sanguine for a long 
time, and it was not till I had fairly entered 
my twenty-first year, that my mother would 
admit ‘ that Master Augustus had done grow- 
ing.’—In the mean time it may be said that f 
suffered unremitting misery, for the life of a 
short gentleman in this world is a continued 
martyrdom. At one time I was smitten with 
the four-in-hand mania, but 1 was cured of 
it by the remark of a malicious friend, that 
{ had better give it up, for [ never could be 
a dung coachman, If I proposed a party to 
the play, 1 was asked if [ meant the /iftle 
theatre in the Hfaymarket. I was ence in- 
troduced to an eminent counsel aud orator, 
whom L had long wished to know; but my 
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rowing days were not | 





introducertold Mr. Gabble thathe had brought 
him a brief, and IL afterwards found that ven. 
tleman’s name and a fee of five guineas jp. 
dorsed in chalk upon my coat. If I ordered 
a great coat, the very tailor who was to re. 
ceive my money for it could scarcely refrain 
from laughing in my face. In addition to 
all this, I had a heart deeply susceptible to 
the charins of the fair sex, and by that fatuity 
which is said to attach itself to persons in my 
situation, I was particularly smitten with tail 
women. J] remember at an evening party say- 
ing a thousand fine things to a very pretty and 
very tall, but at the same time very stupid youne 
woman, who T guessed, (as the Yankees say,) 
was no match for me in wit, -nd, after being 
witty for half an hour without getting more 
than ‘ yes’ or § no’ in answer, I begged per- 
mission to salute her sweet lips, when, to 
my indescribable horror, she replied, that ¢] 
was perfectly at liberty to do so—if I could 
reach them,’ 

Shortly after attaining my majority, I re- 
solved to travel, but no sooner did L land at 
Calais than a new serics of mortifications be- 
gan. On receiving back my passport from 
the commissary, [ found a full, true, and 
particular description of my ‘ complement ex 
terne’ added to it, and among other things 
was written: § tatlle—tres petit. This I 
did not like at all, but 1 resolved to travel 
rapidly in order to get rd of my chagrin. 


I accordingly paid my bill at Calais, and_ 


jumped into the diligence. In the course 
of the journey 1 happened to pull the bill 
which I had just paid out of my pocket, and 
as L had nothing better to beguile the time 
with, [ read it over as sedately and atten- 
tively as if I were studying Euclid, cast up 
the figures fifty times, and thought how de- 


lightful a thing it was to be really reading a 


French bill, ina French coach, and on French 
ground. At last, having exhausted the writ- 
ten page, 1 turned to edify myself with the 
blank baek, and there I found a private mark 
of the waiter’s, written very faintly in pencil, 
which my fatal ingenuity enabled me to de- 
cypher, and I read the three horrid words, 
* Le petit monsieur.’ TL would have swallowed 
a dose of arsenic, had it been at hand, which 
it unfortunately was not. A lady, very hand- 
some and very well dressed, soon after en- 


‘tered the diligence, which IT had previously 





had to myself. She smiled as she took her 
seat, and I then thought I had never seen a 
sweeter smile, but J was afterwards convinced 
that her risibility was occasioned by the sight 
of my diminutive person. | entered into 
conversation with her and made myself won 
derfully amiable, but as [ was not very well 
versed in the Trench language, I found that 
I did not always make myself intelligible. 
When this happened, she would put to me 
the ordinary French interrogatory, * Plait-l! 
which to my sensitive ears sounded like ‘pel#l- 
I was clearly then an object whom even this 
mild and fascinating creature could not help 
ridiculing. Worse than Cain’s mark seemed 


to be upon me, and the torments of Tartarus 
were in my heart and in my brain during all 
the remainder of my route to Parts. 

At home and abroad, at all times 
places, the same mishaps attend me. 


and 
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vo to church, ‘ the lesson appointed for the 
inorning’s service’ is sure to be the story ot 
Zaccheus, the little man, who was obliged to 
cet up into a tree to see that which every 
body else could see very easily down below ; 
and I can scarcely persuade myself that the 
curate does not wink maliciously at me as he 
reads, and that the clerk does not put his 
toncue into his left cheek in token of deri- 
sun. If I go to the theatre, a woman in an 
enormous hat and feathers, whose nose is as 
nearly as possible at an equal distance be- 
tween the sole of her shoe and the top of her 
head-ceer, sits before me, so that 1 cannot 
vet a single glimpse of the performance. If 





| visit any of the courts of law, 1 am not. 


there two minutes before Wilson, the tall at- 
torney, plants himself by my side, and [ can 
see that even the judyes themselves are im- 
mediately in an agony of laughter at the 
ridiculous comparison. Nay, sir, even if I 
attempt an office of humanity, Lam rewarded 
with derision instead of gratitude, for it is 
not many days since [ picked upra drunken 


man out of a gutter, and I had no sooner got | 


him upon his legs than he exclaimed, * Well, 
° , , 
you are a little ‘un, d me, 





unfortunate of mortals. 


You must also know that, among my other 


misfortunes, | am excessively fond of private 


theatricals, and am never so happy as when | 


I am treading the stage; in short, it was my 
private opinion, for many years, that | was 
the greatest genius that ever lived About a 
fortnight ago, I received a message froma 
friend, begging that [ would undertake the 
part of Julius Cawsar, in the play of that 
name, which he was getting up for the amuse- 
ment of a select party. I joyfully acceded, 
but had no sooner made my appearance, 
than I suspected it to be a mere trick to raise 
a general laugh at the sight of my pigmy fi- 


gure strutting about as the representative of 


the master of the world. Mirth was pretty 
generally attendant upon my most dignified 
effurts; but when Cassius, a tall Irish varlet, 
said of me,— 

‘Why, man, he doth bestride this narrow globe 
Like a colossus, and we petty men 

Walk unde: his huge legs ;” 

the roar of laughter, from all parts of the 
house, was indescribable. I was behind the 
Scenes at the time, and, unable to submit to 
such torture any longer, [ rushed out of the 
house into the street, attired as I was in the 
costume of the part, and made the best of my 
way homewards. But my misfortunes did 
notend here: my strange costume attracted 
a crowd about me; I was taken to Bow 
Street, charged with creating a crowd and a 
not, and, in order to escape a worse evil, I 
was obliged to give the worthy magistrate a 
detail of the whole affair, which appeared the 
next day in all the newspapers, with addi- 
tions and embellishments from the ingenious 
pens of the gentlemen of the press. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you are a man of wis- 
dom, and of authority in the world, and I think 
that half a sentence, uttered by you in my 
behalf, would relieve me and ail other short 
gentlemen from the odious persecutions 
which we undergo. Why should shortness, 
Us a barbarous word, but I use it for want 
ta better,) be a reproach toa man? Is 
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not life short, and joy short, and spring short, 
and every thing that is agreeable short? Is 
not brevity the soul of wit? Are not short 
articles, (especially such as this,) the best and 
most acceptable things ina paper or a maga 
zine? Is not a knowledge of short-hand a 
very valuable accomplishment ? Would you 
not rather take a short bill than a long one? 
You must be the most short-sighted man in 
existence if you do not see the truth of all 
this, Then take compassion on my forlorn 
condition. Teil the ladies that Cupid is 
little. Tell warriors and statesmen that Bo- 
naparte was short. Tell poets that the short- 
est and best poem in the world is the fol- 
lowing in the praise of littleness :— 
‘A little health, a Jittle wealth, 
A little house and freedom, 
And at the end a little friend, 
And little cause to need him.’ 

The sort of friend, which the poet has 
above described, will I be to you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, if you will print this communication in a 


° . . 
conspacuous part of your paper, and use your 


best exertions, in the way which Lt have sug- 


gested, on behalf of the shortest and most 
fo) 


GP SEPT 2s EMO Ee 
NECROLOGY. 
THOMAS BYERLEY, ESQ. 

[rv is our melancholy duty to announce to the 
readers of The Literary Chronicle the death 
of Mr. Byerley, the gentleman who edited it 
since its commencement. He was descended 
from an ancient Yorkshire family, whose deeds 
in olden time were honoured by the death 
of their brave at Hastings, in Palestine, and 
in Scotland. The achievements of the pen 
aré usually deemed less honourable than those 
of the sword; but Mr. Byerley’s sphere of 
life, though more humble than his ancestors’ 
was infinitely more useful. The arm of the 
brave is a physical weapon—the pen of the 
moralist, an enduring one, forcing Vice to its 
last intrenchment, and founding, on an im- 
mortal basis, the sovereignty of Virtue. 

In sketching the characters of public writ- 
ers, an exposition of their mental powers and 
performances, so far as the public is concern- 
ed, is. the chief point to be delineated—and 
this is easier shown where their works have 
been ushered into the world under their own 
autograph, and perfectly identified, as claims 
to celebrity, than where, as in the case before 
us, the labours have been performed anony- 
mously, and in which, however acceptable 
and honourable a wreath of fame might prove, 
it was essential that ~ reward of a more sub- 
stantial nature should be its accompaniment. 
The subject of our present memoir was a 
man of deep research, for several years he 
had studied closely in the British Museum, 
seizing every opportunity to increase his 
knowledge, and was intimately acquainted 
with ancient and modern British literature. 
With the outset of his literary career we are 
but little acquainted, excepting that his pen 
was much employed in the Monthly Maga- 
zine, and on subjects of historical and anti- 
quarian research, and the only work of this 
class to which we can point is a genealo- 
gical chart of our reigning royal family, which 
was neatly performed by him for his Royal 
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Ilighness the late Duke of Kent. The first 
work of magnitude and tesponsibility in 
which he engaged himself, is The Literary 
Chromite, the total editorral management of 
Winch reuaiued with him till his decease; and 
his last effort, in this journal, was the com- 
mencement of the review of the Memoirs df a 
French Sergeant, No. 375, when he laid dowh 
his pen from excess of suffering, and from this 
period hts malady increased, till it finally put 
an end to all his literary labours. Mr, By- 
erley possessed a very correct and powerful 
mind, to the formation of whieh his mathe- 
matical studies had no doubt greatly contri- 
buted, and in the thousands of books he has 
reviewed, if he ever committed an error, no 
man can ascribe it to a corrupt cause or im- 
pure intention. The style of his writing is 
simple arid unadorned, invariably blending 
amusing with sterling knowledge ; his me- 





| mory was powerful and extraordinary, and 


he read with a rapidity and facility truly sur- 
prising. He was so methodical by habit in 
his literary arrangements that he could im- 
mediately lay his hand upon any of his ma- 
terials without hesitation, and quickness and 
perspicuity were evident in every thing he 
did. These acquirements enabled him suc- 
cessfully to engage in other periodteals, and 
as editer of The Star evening newspapef, 
and of The Mirror, he is not unknown to the 
public. He is also known as one of the 
Brothers Percy, who compiled the Percy 
Anecdotes, a supplementary volume to which 
entertaining work is, we belteve, left prepared 
for publication. 

Mr. Byerley’s disposition savas truly liberal, 
and his desire to promote the best interests 
of literature and the cause of virtue incessant. 
No man of his years, perhaps, ever wrote so 
much, and his most intimate friends cannot 
point to a passage, in his voluminoas wrif- 
ings, degrading to his moral character; he 
was, indeed, an excellent man, always act- 
ing more for the interest of his friends than 
for his own, and his generosity was often a 
drawback upon his personal convenience : 
we may further add, that, notwithstanding 
the extensive course of his labours, he was 
ever more willing to assist his literary fnends 
than to receive their assistance. 

Mr. Byerley, in his private life, was as ex- 
emplary as in his public character. He 
married, five years since, a Miss Mitchell, a 
truly amiable young lady :—two out of three 
children survive their father. He was an ex- 
cellent husband and most affectionate parent, 
and his death will not only be severely felt by 
his domestic connections, but must likewise 
be considered as a great public loss. He 
died on Friday, the 28th of July, in the 37th 
year of his age, and was buried on Thursday 
last at St. Bride's. 
EL 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SUN 
I aM the one—lI am the sun 

To whom beams of light are given 
By the voice divine—I was bade to shine 

And illume the darkness of Heaven. 

I am the site of celestial light, 

And my banner is raised on bigh ; 
And when [ unterl it, glories impeart it, 

Aud radiantly flash through the sky. 
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To the nethermost world—my brilliance is 
hurled, 
All space, all distance I scorn ; 
On the first, on the last, ulgence I cast, 
Nor one of the group is forlorn. 


1 have shone on the earth, when its chaos had 
birth, 
I have shone on its waste of waters— 
When cach mountain's crest, was no place for 
rest, 
So dire were the billowy slaughters. 


I have warred with the cloud, when it wore me 
a shroud 
To sunder my beams from mankind ; 
But my deadliest fight, hath been with the 
night, 
And the waker of warfarc—the wind. 
I am the source of the planet's course, 
Around me, their chief, they wend ; 
] am the lamp of the heavenly camp, 
And when I die, they end, 


Some say there are spots, and they deem them 
blots 
On the surface of the sun ; 
But they cannot discern, and have yct to learn, 
That I and perfection am one. 


Each wandering star, is my beacon afar, 
The moment of my hour ; 
. Laughing out amid the gloom, that else had 
ae been their tomb, 
j They own my wond'rous power. 


' i. The comet bright, with his trail of light, 
Will rashly dare to near me ; 
But I scowl in my wrath, and he secks his path, 
And learns to greatly fear me. 


Te; But I must feel the dash of annihilation’s crash, 
ref And ail that is must obey, 

Bi When the summoning is heard of God's resist- 
leas word, 

wl tit Even I, in my might, must obey. 


‘Twas He that gave me flame, "twas he pro- 
nounced my name, 
A chieftain o’er the spheres ; 
And at his high behest, L’'ll lay me down to rest, 
Nor heed expiring Nature's tears. 
July 27th, 1826. J. 5.1. 


LINES TO MY SON. 
FAREWELL, my boy! farewell! go, while you 
may, 
And sport, uncheck’d, the sunny hours away : 
Go! taste.the joys that frolic youth should 
share, 
Now, while the meads are green, the flow’rets 
fair, 
And Nature, blooming in her vernal pride, 
Invites to scenes, where health and peace re- 
side. 
Thou weep’st, my child! and, as thou sigh’st 
€ farewell,’ 
r Thy falt’ring tongue essays in vain to tell 
' How thy young heart a mothcr’s love returns, 
: ; be And throbs, respousive, when that mothe1 
' 
; 
¥ 
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mourns. 
But well, sweet boy! in thy expressive face, 
A parent’s eye can those emotions trace 5 
" And oft, in absence, shail she fondly dwell 
On proofs of sympathy, remember’d well— 
' The tears that flow’d witb her’s—th’ engaging 
wile— 
| And tbe sweet voice, that said, ‘ dear mother! 
+ smile.’ 
But weep not now !—Enough for thee to know, 
Of childhood’s hours, the pleasure and the woe ; 
For woes there are, though transient, yet severe, 
Which, from young eyes, draw forth the sudden 
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When toys are lost, or kites refuse to sail, 

Or meet destruction from the boist’rous gale ; 
When task unlearn’d usurps the hour of play 
Or happier classmates bear the prize away : 
These, and a host unnam’d, by turns appear, 
To check the joys of childhood’s brief career ; 
Like vapours, hov’ring o’er the morning skics, 
When vernal suns with genial warmth arise. 


But though young cyes are ever prone to tcars, 
Grief lingers not as in maturer years. 
Gay Hope appears ;—she waves her magic 
hand! 
The world looks lovely! It is fairy land! 
Glowing and bright, her visions meet the vicw ; 
And each illusion charms—for all are new. 
Then go, my boy !—enjoy thy little day 
Now, while tly heart is free, thy spirit gay 
Go, where new scenes shall meet thy wandring 
yaze, 
And cach in turn delight, in turn amaze. 
Awhile dear object of my love and pray’r! 
I freely yield thee to thy sister's care, 
Go, and be happy "neath her gentle sway, 
When sense and mildness rule, "tis pleasure to 
obey. 
West Square, May, 1826. J.C. 


SONG, 
On, hide that light of other days, 
So that it ne’er may gleam again 
To mock with inefficient rays, 
Of buried joy, my living pain. 
It is cnough—I bear my lot, 
Though dark and bitter and severe, 
’T would ease,—but éhou shalt share it not, 
My bless’d, my pure, my more than dear ! 


The scathe that withers heart and soul, 
Must fall on me, on only me ; 
Aud so thou ’scape its harsh control, 
It boots not what my doom may be. 
The bosom yet unbent by woe, 
In fear may quail, in doubt may shake, 
The heart which hath no more to know, 
Or suffer, only longs to break. 


And mine—oh! sweet as was the dream 
To which it clung, for many a year, 
Would bury, in oblivion’s stream, 
All thought of what was then so dear; 
For cold experience teaches well 
How vain the memory of bliss 
That comes in mockery to tell 
Of calmer brighter hours than this! 


Life lends no more its lustrous hue, 
That won and cheated first my gaze, 
The gauds I sought no more I woo,— 
The light that guided once, decays ; 
Then hide that charm of vanished days, 
So that it ne’er may shine again, 
To mock, with inefficient rays, 
Of buried bliss my living pain. D. 
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THE DRAMA, 

AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
Haymarket THearre.—A new farce was 
produced at this theatre on l’riday night, the 
28th. It is entitled Thirteen to the Dozen, 
and is translated from a French piece—Le 
Conspirateur sans le Savotr, which has been 
received very rapturously at the I’rench thea- 
tre. The plot hinges upon the fact of a tailor 
—Knippen Clipper, having, by the exercise 
of a little professional economy, secured for 
himself a cloak out of a dozen which he had 
been ordered to make. This cloak he wears, 
and thus unconsciously gets mingled with a 
band of conspirators, for whom it appears 
these cloaks were intended, and who wear 





them as their distinguishing badge. Poo 
Knippen consequently involves himself in 
various dilemmas, to the meaning of which 
he can procure no clue, and ultimately he. 
trays the plot as accidentally as he had bp. 
come entangled in it. He is about to marry 
at the commencement of the picce, and jt 
ends with the consummation of his hones 
under the favour of the lofty personaze whos, 
life he has unwittingly preserved. Maurice 
Holster and Lilla are two other lovers, whogp 
happiness is secured by one of the lucky 
blunders of Kmppen Clipper. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that the 
embarrassed tailor found an admirably-ho. 
morous representative in Liston. His speech, 
when called upon by the conspirators for his 
opinion upon the aspect of affairs, with the 
nature of which he is totally unacquainted. 
was an excellent comic effort, and amused 
the audience exceedingly. All who have 
been condemned to listen to the bald disip- 
genuity of many public speakers, must haye 
recognised in this piece of oratory a very 
palpable and successful satiric hit. Liston’ 
Knippen Clipper found a powerful supporter 
in the Maurice Holster of Mr. J. Reeve, 
whose style of acting, if not yet so popular, 
is, at least, as original as that of Liston him- 
self. Two or three scenes between Knippen 
and Maurice were conceived and executed in 
the broadest and truest spirit of dramatic hu- 
mour, and were highly relished. Mr. Wil- 
liams, as Hfeavysacks, contributed not a lit- 
tle to the amusement of the house; while the 
playful simplicity of Miss P. Glover, as Lita, 
aided by the arch sprightliness of Mrs. Hum. 
by, in the character of Knippen’s bride-clect, 
were most efficient in securing those favoura- 
ble impressions which the drollcries of Knip- 
pen Clipper and Maurice Holster had cre- 
ated. The dialogue, without making any 
pretensions to wit, is lively; and as this little 
piece abounds with ludicrous situations, it 
has been repeated several evenings with the 
most perfect success. 

Enoursu Orera-Ilouse.—On Tuesday 
evening, after The Death Fetch terrors, a 
pleasing operatta was performed at this house, 
entitled Lying made Lasy. It is an excellent 
satire on the credulity of masters; and the 
gusto of the affair is in the able manner with 
which Flam (a servant,) exerts his lying pro- 
pensities. Mr. Swallow has a young wile, 
with whom occasionally he has words ; the 
chief point of present dispute is in his refusal 
to sanction the addresses of his nephew to 
his ward Sophia. The young couple have 
the usual fears, and the lover resolves to carry 
her off. Flam cpposes this, and, by a very 
ingenious system of lying, persuades his mas 
ter that the nephew is in love with his wife, 
and his mistress, that her husband has an af- 
fection for Sophia. In the mean time the 
youthful pair are determined to elope; " 
time is fixed, and Flam is their confidante 
he imparts to Mr. Swallow that the intendec 
flight of his nephew will be accompanied by 
his lady, and hoaxes Mrs. Swallow that her 
lord and master will bear away his wares 
Each is anxious to detect the other, and - 
cordingly proceed to the place of ee 
where, after some whimsical mistakes, *) 
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discover the young folks, and, in the pleasure 
af finding each other innocent, pardon their 
‘ntended elopement, and even extend the 
hand of amity to Flam. Wrench, as the 
lying valet,’ was inimitable. His consum- 
mate assurance, whilst uttering his amiable, 
or, as he termed them, ‘ white lies,” was be- 
vond all praise. Lying, indeed, was made 
easy by him. Bartley, as the elder Swallow, 
ably supported his testy, though somewhat 
«enerous character. Muss Carr looked pretty 
as the wife; and Miss Boden, as Sophia, and 
Thorne, as her lover, executed some pleasant 
music. 

The operatta was given out for repetition 
amid general applauses. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


We have had great pleasure in the perusal 
of the last number of the Literary Magnet, a 
periodical conducted with great ability. Its 
first article, ‘ Booksellérs and Authors,’ evi- 
dently proceeds from a pen well versed in 
the publishing craft. It satisfactorily refutes 
the arguments put forth in the last number of 
the Monthly Magazine, and has besides the 
advantage of being ably written. This is 
succeeded by Gertrude, a very pleasing 
poem by the editor, Alaric Watts. Among 
the prose articles is one entitled the Star 
Chamber, in which that defunct, and young 
I)'Israeli are most unsparingly lashed. If 
Mr. D'Israeli were the editor of the Star 
Chamber, it is but fair in the Literary Mag- 
net to expose the cheat; but our opinion is, 
(and we have some authority for its forma- 
tion,) that the gentleman alluded to did nod 
ill that responsible situation. Weare aware 
that in Vivian Grey many fashionable and 
and literary characters were exposed ; and 
we likewise know that in a satire, published 
ithe Star Chamber, there was a sweeping 
condemnation of many modern poets. That 
periodical was certainly conducted with great 
personality, but we are sorry to see the Li- 
terary Magnet falling into the same error, 
even whilst chastising the offence in another; 
but we shall find no further fault with our 
sparkling contemporary, whose pages are 
usually brilliant, and this month particularly 
80. We would, however, wish to correct 
one errur in the poetical department of the 
Literary Magnet—Linn Clouden Abbey is 
not by Burns. It was written several years 
ago by Mr. J.T. Walter, a name not unknown 





in the literary world. 
A ministerial print and Mr. Murray’s | 
lntely - established morning paper are now | 
united, under the title of The New Times | 
and Representative. 
_ Dr. Franklin says, the best way of teach- 
ing youth Latin is to instruct them first in 
the Italian language. He says ‘that seven 
or eight years would not then be spent in the 
irksome drudgery of learning Latin, to acquire 
after all but a scanty and imperfect acquaint- 
ance with it. With the Italian they would 
Possess a knowledge of more than half the 
Words of the other; and the order of con- | 
struction would the sooner become more 
€asy and familiar tothem.’ A modern writer 
recommends this hint as an experiment well | 
“orth the attention of teachers in general. 


‘efforts of the same nature elsewhere. 
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A correspondent remarks, that the inge- 
nuity of women is often developed in a very 


remarkable manner. Thus, the specimens 
of needle-work by the Esquimaux females, 
brought to this country by Captain Parry, 
are not only surprisingly ingenious in their 
execution, but the implements with which 
they were performed were most likely of 
female invention in those uncivilized regions. 
‘And here,’ he says, ‘ have we not in the 
midst of the finest productions of the arts, 
needle- work performances, in Miss Lin- 
wood’s Exhibition, so astonishing as to re- 
semble the finest paintings of the best mas- 
ters?” This savours of a puff for Miss Lin- 
wood, but as there is much truth in the ob- 
servation, we freely give it insertion, and 
hope it may assist to keep the public atten- 
tion upon Miss. Linwood’s ingenious and 
distinguished productions. 

Peele’s Coffee House was sold by auction 
on Wednesday. The files of nearly all the 
newspapers published in Great Britain were 
included in the purchase, among which is 
the London Gazette for about sixty years. 

The Emperor Nicholas has ordered the 
coinage of the kingdom of Poland to retain 
the eftigies of Alexander as the restorer of 
the kingdom in 1815, and to bear on the re- 
verse a crown, with the name of the reigning 
emperor. 

The News of Literature and Fashion lately 
disappeared from the list of weekly periodi- 
cals; the manner in which it was conducted 
clearly showed that its projectors had not 
much arithmetical foresight. 

Mr. Davis, of Slough, has published the 
result of an experiment for ripening wall 
fruit, by covering the wall with black paint, 
which has completely succeeded, besides add- 
ing to the weight-of grapes nearly two-thirds. 

On Wednesday evening, a special general 
mecting of the City of London Literary and 
Scientific Institution was held, for the pur- 
pose of considering the practicability of rais- 
ing a sum of moncy to build a theatre, for 
the delivery of lectures.—W. G. Prescott, 
Esq., of the firm of Prescott and Co,, ban- 
kers, took the chair. The report of the com- 
mittee stated, that from the crowded attend- 
ance given by members to their lectures, Al- 
bion Hall, the place where they were usually 
delivered, was found totally inadequate to 
their accominodation. They considered a the- 
atre, which would hold about 800 or 1,000 
persons, absolutely necessary for the purpose, 
and that the sum requisite for the erection of 
such an edifice was 3,000/. When they con- 
sidered how much the cheapness and advan- 
tage of the amusement and instruction fur- 
nished to youth by the delivery of lectures 
was appreciated by well-informed persons at 


‘the head of families, and when their beneti- 


cial effects were known, there could be little 
doubt’ that there was sufficient public spirit 
in the city to carry this plan into the same 
complete execution that had attended other 
It was 
also proposed to provide larger clas3-rooms 
for the accommodation of classes of young 
men engaged in commercial or professional 
pursuits, who may be desirous of perfecting 
themselves in the attainment of modern lan- 





guages. They, therefore, recommended thata 
public subscription should be for these 
purposes, and that parti advan 
should be given to those members who su 
scribed beyond their annual subscription of 
two guineas. After some discussion, in which 
Dr. Black, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Green, Mr. 
Paylar, and others, spoke at considerable 
length, the report was adopted, and the reso- 
lutions founded upon it, carried. 


Monthly Report of Prevalent Diseases, in 
July.—( From the London Medical and Physi- 
cal Journal. )—During the past month, we 
have experienced more than the usual vicis- 
situdes of our uncertain climate: the ther- 
mometer has stood so high as 88°, and so 
low as 52°; while we have had calms and 
heavy gales of wind,—many successive days 
of a burning sun and cloudless sky, and others 
of continued raln. These changes, however, 
have produced neither so great a variety of 
diseases, nor so many invalids, as might have 
been expected. The leading ailment has 
been derangement of the digestive system: 
this has frequently been attended with a quiek, 
small pulse, a yellow tongue, diarrhea, and 
considerable debility; but in scarcely any in- 
stance has it assumed the character of trae 
cholera. These cases have. become less nu- 
merous since the weather became cooler, and 
pulmonary diseases have increased propor- 
tionally —Rheumatism was decidedly more 
prevalent during the very hot, than during 
the cooler period of the month.—Measles has 
prevailed to a considerable extent in some 
districts: we lately ascertained the existence 
of thirteen cases in a court containing only 
twelve houses. 


Times of the Day when the Mean Tempera- 
ture occurs.—In a paper on this subject in 
the Edinburgh Journal of Science, Dr. Brew- 
ster remarks, ‘I am not aware of any ob- 
servations made in our climate, by which the 
hours, when the mean temperature of the 
day occurs, could be determined. It has ge- 
nerally been believed that it occurs at enght 
o'clock in the morning ; and Professor Play- 
fair not only considers this as nearly the hour 
of mean temperature for Edinburgh, but he 
regards the maximum as occurring from one 
to half-past two, or even three o'clock ; and 
upon these principles he has selected his 
tliree periods, viz. eight a. m., the time of 
maximum, and ten o'clock p.m.’ Referring 
to tables, showing the mean temperature of 
each hour for each month of the years 1824 
and 1825, Dr. Brewster finds that the mean 
of these two years occurred at thirteen mi- 
nutes past nine a. m., and twenty-seven mi- 
nutes past eight a.m. He then proceeds, 
‘The determination of the exact times af 
mean temperature throughout the year, fur- 
nishes us with the two best times of the day 
for recording the indications of the thermo- 
meter. These times are obviously 9h.13mfn. 
a.m., and 8h. whet we ; for if any of the 
observations are accidentally omitted at one 
of the hours, the mean of the remainder will 
approach nearer to the mean temperature of 
the year, than if any other two hours had 
been taken, and similar omissions made.’ 
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THE BEE, 
OR, PACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


Yd ne 


EPIGRAMS. 


On the recent Appointment of Dr. S. to a lucra- 
tive Siiuation ih the Island of Malta. 


How great men differ! what the conquering 
chief 

Viewed with an agony of mortal grief,— 

Immortal Slop seeks, with a raptured eyes 

Content tipon a rock to live and die! 





‘Tis strange that rocks, encircled by the ocean, 

Should hide Napoleon's fall and thy promotion ; 

Yet understand, I speak not of a halter, 

But of thy new-born consequence in Malta; 

Nlop, rest content, from daily drivcllings free, 

These, thank thy patron, are ‘New Times’ with 
thee. L. 


BY ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 
Promotheus and Napoleon 
Disliked the rocks that they were on. 
Though they on rocks were rocked to rest 
Poor tasteless wretches ! Slop espies 
The matter with mueh wiser cyes, 
Aud in a rock feels greatly bless’W. 


How lofty breasts may glow with different 
fires! 

That which Napoleon dreaded Slop desires. 

Strange! that the warrior sluank from a condi- 
tion 

Which forms hia gentle censor’a best ambition. 








On a recent Fracas in Vaurhall Gardens. 
Few of Wisdom'’s sons or daughters, 

Ever ‘fish in troubled waters 

But lofty Robert scorns the rule, 

And fishes in a troubled Pool. 


—— -—-—.— 


A contemporary gives a list of bulls of 
nis, one half of which, however, cannot cor- 
rectly be so classed— three out of six, by Dr. 
Johnson, are genuine : — 

‘Turn from the glitt’ring bribe your scornful 
eye, 
Nor sell for gold what gold can never buy. 

‘Shakspeare has not only shown human 
nature as it is, but as it would be found ez se- 
tuations to which it cannot be exposed. 

‘The Scottish dialect is likely to become, 
in half'a century, provincial even to themselves.’ 

The following is by Cowley :— 

* Silence and horror fill the place around, 

Echo itself dares scarce repeat the sound.’ 


Few would call the following lines, by 
Milton, a bull; they exhibit a truth which a 
close observer oflen recognises :— 

‘The deeds themselves, 
loud the doer.’ 
And is it a bedl in Thomson to 
not what was concealed ? 
‘He saw ber charming, but ke saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty concealed.’ 


though mute, spoke 


say, he saw 


The English Sailor.—V oltaire has the merit 
of having discovered the physical cause of 
the superiority of the English at sea. The 
natives of the south of Europe navigate the 
smooth seas; those of the north are frozen 
up during the winter; but the English seas 
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are navigated in long, dark, ' 
when nothing but great skill and incessant 
caution can preserve the vessel. Hence 
arises a degree of confidence in their sailors, 
which is almost incredible; the greater the 
danger the greater the activity. 
shrinking from toil, every man is at his post. 


war, the — (blank ortginul) which arises from 
constant success. The English sailor feels 
that he is master of the sea. 
secs ts to do him homage. Ife is always on 
the look out, not with the fear of an enemy 


before his eyes, but like a strong pirate with | 


the hopes of gain; and when going into 
action with an equal or even a superior force, 
he calculates his profits as certain as if the 

. ‘Ty ’ o tae 
enemy were taken. ‘There,’ said the mastet 
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Pp WESTMINSTER R REVIEW, 
No. X. is published this day, 
Contents:—F. Institutions of Ancient Greece—Pyy . 
Clinton's Fasti Hellenici —If. Denbam’s and © lapper. 


| tou’s ‘Travels and Discoveries in Africa —I1I Scrope’ . 


of a frigate, when the captain did not choose | 


to engage a superior French force, because 
he had a convoy in charge, ‘ there,’ said he 
with a groan, ‘ there is £700 lost to me for 
ever,’ 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our friends will readily conceive, that the lin- 
gering illness of the editor of this journal may 
have had some influence on the attention due 
to its valued correspondents; but if any thing 
like neglect should in any instance have be- 
come apparent, no more than this acknowledg- 
ment can in any case be required. The edito- 
rial duties of The Literary Chronicle having 
now devolved upon those genticmen who have 
arranged the numbers of the present and pre. 
ceding 
spint with which the work will be in future 


week, some portion of the ability and 
conducted must be manifest; at the same time, 
due allowance will be made for the peculiar 
circumstances under whieh they have appeared, 
and it is to be hoped, and can scarcely be doubt- 
ed, that while old friends cheer The Literary 
Chronicle with their approval, new readers and 
additional support will increase the celebrity of 
this long-established and independent journal. 


We shall be happy to bear from the author 
of the Ode on the Deuth of Maturin, &e. 

J. shall appear. 

The fire of 3. F. G.’s poem would occasion 
too great a combustion, were we to consign it 
to the fate he hints at—To burlesque a slip 
wreck is bad taste. 
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HWRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHI 

7 CAL, HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS 
EXERCISES, on a New Plan, designed for the 
daily use of Young Ladies. By the late WILLIAM 
BUTLER. l2mo. &th KBdition, enlarged by Phenes 
Bourn, Teacher of Writing, Arsthimetic, aut Geogia 
phy. 7s. 6d. beund, 

London: sold by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; J Thu 
ris; Harvey ond Darton; and Simpkin and M. irshall 
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THE PITZWELLIAM MUSIC. 
A GRACE having been recentiyv vated to 
{2 SAMUEL WESLEY, by the University of a 
bridge, giving Ibeitly to trauseribe and pal flis 


Music al Manusesipt contained im thes ss alual ile 1 
brary, he feels desirous of testifying his sense of Gar 
titude, by presenting to the Musical World, A SPE- 
CIMEN of its splendid and scientifie Compositions 

S. WESLEY purposes to edite, in the first in 
stance, Seventeen Short I. ATIN ANTHE VS, (neve! 
printed.) anda HYMN on the NATIVITY ; the pet 
ofall which are to be found inthe Roman Missal a) 
Breviary : they are chiefly for Four Voices, anaes 
Canto, Alto, Tenor, and BasS. Price to Sulbsctivers 
r'welve Shilli nes; ta Non : Subse rib CTS, ae fier! nu Siittins 

Names of Subscribers will be received at the Re al 
Harmonic Institution, Regent Street; and by tae 
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